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The Staff Man 


If he is usually in the office—he should get out more often. 

If he is out when you call—he isn’t on the job. 

If he is at home nights—he is neglecting outside contacts. 

If he isn’t at home nights—he is wasting his time on frivolous things. 
If he talks on a subject—he’s trying to run things. 

If he is silent—he has lost interest or he has an inferiority complex. 
If he agrees with you—he lacks originality or conviction. 

If he doesn’t agree with you—he is ignorant. 

If he is too busy for casual talk—his job has gone to his head. 

If he engages in casual talk—that’s all he has to do. 

If he can’t give you an immediate answer—he is incompetent. 

If he can give you an immediate answer—he doesn’t think things through. 
If he appears cordial—he is playing politics. 

If he appears aloof—he should be trimmed down to size. 

If he has a strong opinion—he is bull headed. 

If he tries to see both sides of a question—he is pussyfooting. 

If he is on the job a short time—he lacks experience. 

Tf he has been on the job a long time—he is in a rut. 

If he is well dressed—he thinks he is a big shot. 

If he isn’t weil dressed—he is not a proper representative. 

If he takes a vacation—he’s been on one all year . . . 
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Editor te Keadenr:- 


Some months ago a letter was received from 
a young fellow who expressed himself rather 
bitterly about his failure to find a personnel job 
even though he had sought it extensively. As I 
(H.M.T.) recall it, he had taken college courses, 
and perhaps had earned a degree, with the 
specific aim of going into personnel work. His 
bitterness was mainly accounted for by his 
feeling that personnel departments had no 
place for him until he had acquired some experi- 
ence in personnel work. How, he asked, was he 
to acquire the experience if he couldn’t get even 
a foothold in the field of his choice? Such 
plaints were familiar in the advertising agency 
business, with which I was associated for many 
years—“You say you need an experienced per- 
son,” job applicants used to say, “but how am I 
to get experience without a job?” It’s a hard 
question to answer, and yet you know that re- 
sourceful young people have somehow been ac- 
quiring the valuable experience which is neces- 
sary, as is proved by the fact that new people are 
continually coming into, and making a mark for 
themselves, in the most specialized kinds of 
work. 

We hope that by now our friend has found 
a job and feels better. Here is his letter: 


The Personnel Journal is a very interesting 
magazine, but I wonder how many people in 
personnel ever make an honest effort to carry 
out their duties as they should. 

After 84 months of job hunting, and being 
an avid reader of books on industrial relations, 
personnel administration, etc., I am convinced 
that they read like Science Fiction. 

Most of the large companies have made a 
habit of employing young men and women in 
their personnel offices, and they are about as 
capable as a cripple in a race. Many of them are 
rank incompetents, and are moronic in their 
thinking. 

It is surprising how many large companies 
do not even send out a form letter after you fill 


Doris D. Hay 
AND Harrison TERRELL 





out a long application listing your life history. 
My experiences with personnel people on the 
East coast, and West coast if published, and read 
by these people should make them blush. To 
receive just common courtesy is a rarity in per- 
sonnel people. 

I have been refused applications by at least 
100 companies, filled out applications with al- 
most as many, and received interviews with 
about 20° of which 5° were not limited to five 
minutes. Guess on 125 resumes sent out I re- 
ceived answers on about 5%, and on 55 blind 
ads answered, received not one reply. 

In spite of a good record on past jobs, a 
college education obtained with three children, 
a good appearance, and the ability to speak 
intelligently, I still run into stupidity, and in- 
competence about 90% of the time. You can’t 
argue with people like this so you just thank 
them and walk out. 

The company I worked for violated every 
rule of business management, had no personnel 
policy, no personnel man, and still are prosper- 
ing. When I talked to the Vice President about 
such things as Job Evaluation, etc. he put me 
down as a radical. The company has close to 
200 salaried employees, plus 100 in the shop, 
and perhaps 1,000 to 2,000 around the country on 
field jobs. After 614 years with them I left, and 
wonder if all the books on industrial relations 
belong in the same class as books such as “I 
Rode In A Flying Saucer.” 

To say I have had frustrating experiences 
over the past 9 months is putting it mildly. At 
Hughes Aircraft after taking a hour to fill in 
the application, the first question asked on the 
interview was “What Can You Do?” 

In summation, in a glutted labor market you 
get the bums rush from 90° of the companies, 
and the job of personnel people seems to be 
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saying “No help wanted.” About 5% tell you 
outright on the interviews that they have noth- 
ing, and can give you little encouragement. The 
other 5°% are the devils who say “we'll call you 
in a few days,” but never do. 

My age is 40 which might be some handicap, 
but to be told there are no jobs before they 
know that, and your qualifications, is a mystery. 
The companies I’ve applied at read like a Who's 
Who in American Industry. 

If you know a sign you flash to personnel 
people which will guarantee you just courtesy, 
let me know. 


Now, here is one reason for this item: I 
have just discovered something in a book which 
may help this young fellow and others in a 
similar plight. The book is “How to Interview,” 
by Bingham, Moore and Gustad, published by 
Harper. Here’s a bit from page 117. “For these 
reasons the first step to be taken by a young man 
or woman who intends to become a successful 
employment interviewer is not to apply for a 
position in an employment department, but to 
find a job as a laborer, machine operative, sales- 
man or clerk in the firm of his choice; and 
furthermore to refuse advancement to a minor 
supervisory post until he has had real experience 
of the employee’s work and life. The broader he 
can make this foundation the better. On it he 
can later erect a substantial structure of super- 
visory experience, reading, special study, and 
close observation of the actual processes of in- 
dustrial management, and finally bring to the 
employment interviewer's booth a soundness of 
judgment not to be gained in schools alone.” 
More about this book on page 267. 

That, I believe, is sound advice no matter 
what kind of work a young person wishes to do 
in the personnel department—or the advertising 
department or any other. First, get yourself 
planted in the company of your choice. Show 
what stuff you’re made of, tactfully keep “the 
brass” cognizant of your ultimate ambition and, 
if you’re good, you will surely get recognition, 
promotion and, eventually, your heart’s desire. 


H. M. T. 


“The Staff Man” 


Mr. Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Assistant to the 
President, Wheeling Steel Corporation, sent us 
the amusing “The Staff Man” on Cover 2. 
When we inquired how we should credit it he 
said: 

“I wrote the little squib several years ago, 
but it has been picked up and used recently in 
one or two newspapers.” What a tight-rope 
walker a staff man has to be! 





Communication at Its Most Difficult 

All the difficulties involved in getting an 
idea from one mind to another were well in 
evidence as we read the voluminous coverage 
of Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. 

The language difficulty alone gave rise to 
misinterpretations. An example is Walter M. 
Reuther’s translation of Khrushchev’s description 
of himself as the “dictator of the Working class” 
which was changed to the “leader of the work- 
ing class“ in the official summary made by the 
union delegation after their meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The old slogan that “education does not suc- 
ceed under conflict” seems to have been illus- 
trated not only in the Russian’s clashes with 
newsmen when he answered pointed accusa- 
tions with evasions but in his general hostile 
attitude towards the various union leaders who 
had invited him to dinner. 

When Joseph Curran made a polite, he 
thought, inquiry about Mr. Khrushchev’s fatigue, 
it was answered by resentment as Khrushchev 
seemed to feel accused of being unreasonable be- 
cause he was tired. 

The outspoken union leaders questioned him 
about the Russian workers’ right to strike, the 
choice of news about the United States printed 
in Pravda, Eastern Germany, Hungary, and 
defended the progress made by “dedicated” peo- 
ple in advancing the working class in America 
while preserving individual freedom. 





“Around the World” 
While we give our authors a hundred re- 
prints of their articles and offer them such addi- 
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tional copies as they may desire at the low cost 
price, we have not made a practice of keeping 
reprints on hand to sell to subscribers. 

When requested, however, we gladly give 
permission to subscribers to make their own 
copies of articles they wish to circulate among 
their employees. Because of the quality of our 
authors (and you, dear reader, will probably be 
one some day, we hope), these requests are fre- 
quent. 

Robert Hilkert’s “Tips to a College Man 
Going to Work,” (May ’54) is still popular. The 
Placement office of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration says it has received reprints 
of this article from various companies as part of 
their recruiting literature. Now the school keeps 
a copy on its bulletin board and is having copies 
made in answer to requests from students. Hil- 
kert’s “Achieving Competence as the Boss” in 
the July-August and September ’59 issues is 
beginning to attract attention, too. 

Another very popular piece was the “Primer 
for Counselors” by Gladys Meyer in April ’59. 
She had so many requests for her complete 
primer that she had duplicates made and sells 
them at $2.00 a copy. She writes: “We are doing 
a brisk business and the areas of interest are 
widely diversified. For example, Princeton and 
Cornell have added the Primer to their libraries; 
the Veterans Administration have ordered some 
and so did the Baptist Sunday School Board.” 

Lee Cozan’s “Job Enlargement and Em- 
ployee Satisfaction,” July-August ’59 is another 
article which is proving a useful addition to 
management development programs. 

And we have just received a request from 
the Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela 
for permission to translate these four articles into 
Spanish for use in a series of management 
seminars: 

Argyris, Chris—“Some Characteristics of Suc- 
cessful Executives”—June, 1953. 

Houston, George C.—“Toward Better Self-Un- 
derstanding”—Jan., 1956. 

Tarnopol, Julia and Lester—“Training Super- 
visors to Counsel”—Nov., 1953. 

Hall, Hiram S.—“Communicating with our 


Employees”—July-Aug., 1951. 

We can’t help adding this complimentary 
letter from Grant W. Canfield, Manager, Orange 
County Office of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association of Garden Grove, California: 

“The PERSONNEL JOURNAL has long 
been recognized as ‘a standard’ in the field of 
employee relations. However, I personally 
did not realize the tremendous scope of read- 
ership which your publication enjoys until 
you printed my recent article on How to 
Compute Labor Turnover Costs (April ’59). 
As you may recall, in the report of our 
M & M study, we offered to send copies of 
our turnover cost tables to interested parties. 
In the past three months, we have received 
requests from practically every state in the 
Union, as well as several requests from for- 
eign countries. Just last week, the crowning 
climax was reached when we received a letter 
from Johannesburg, South Africa, requesting 
a copy of our tables. 

May I extend my compliments on your wide 
readership interest.” 

Please keep on sending us your ideas. You 
see they really get spread around. 

D.D.H. 





What might happen if the 35-hour week 
proposal by labor leaders came into being? 

The editor of Kalends, publication of Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, sees two 
undesirable results. With more jobs available he 
suspects that hourly output would fall—people 
wouldn’t try so hard. 

Also, he notes that today many people hold 
two jobs and instead of decreasing unemploy- 
ment it will be still easier to earn two pay checks. 





The September issue of Supervision, pub- 
lished at One Waverly Place, Madison, New 
Jersey, contains the news that AFL-CIO has 
revised its manual for shop stewards. 

Mentioning that many of the suggestions 
given are also worthwhile for the foreman, the 
information is given that manuals may be ob- 
tained for 20 cents by writing to AFL-CIO, 
Department of Education, 815-16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





What a President Expects 
of His Personnel Office 


N ALL my business interests and, in fact, in 
l every kind of business organization I can 
think of, the people who produce the product 
or service involved must be viewed as one of the 
most important components of the business en- 
tity. 

When management sets out to render a serv- 
ice or produce a product, the size and composi- 
tion of the work force is naturally determined by 
the character and scope of the business. The 
formality of the personnel program will vary as 
to its complexity, and the extent of functions of 
the personnel department will be determined 
basically by the number and types of workers 
employed. 

A company with a dozen employees will 
not require and cannot afford a personnel de- 
partment, as such, but you have never seen and 
never will see a business, no matter how small, 
without a personnel program. It may be very 
elementary, without a single word in writing, 
but somewhere, even if only in the back of the 
mind of the boss, is a set of rules governing the 
human side of the business. Where an organiza- 
tion consists of hundreds or thousands of people, 
the personnel program must be formalized and 
must be concerned with a multitude of central- 
ized functions. It is of such a personnel office 
that I will speak. 

A basic and universal function of the person- 
nel office is to procure and maintain an adequate 
and efficient work force. I expect the employ- 
ment division to recruit the best prospects for 
any type of vacancy in the organization, and to 
use the most effective testing and selection meth- 


Condensation of an address before the Washington (D.C.) 
Personnel Association last March. 


By O. Roy CHALK 
President, D. C. Transit System 
and Caribbean Airlines 
Washington, D. C. 





It’s a rare treat when a dynamic company 
president spells out his specifications for 
the personnel function. The author, be- 
sides the usual services, looks to his per- 
sonnel people to take the lead in present- 
ing “the true image of his management” 
to both employees and the public. He 
himself says his opinion of job evaluation 
in his company may be considered “radi- 
cal.” Question: Does your president 
know there are “people problems?” 





ods to assure the choice of the best of the candi- 
dates. The interviewer must know completely 
the requirements of the job to be filled, and must 
be able to determine the ability of the applicant 
to fill it after suitable training. 

The personnel office must be thoroughly 
aware of the appropriate wage or salary for each 
job, and be able to distinguish between the price 
tag it may now carry, because a long-service em- 
ployee has been holding it, and the rate which 
it will carry tomorrow if it is to be filled by an 
inexperienced new worker. Wage patterns in this 
area as well as industry levels must be taken into 
account in establishing the wage structure of the 
company. 

At this point, I would like to interject an 
opinion of mine which you may classify as 
radical. I understand that, in some companies, 
job evaluation is made a major project. Now 
this is probably all right for jobs or groups of 
jobs whose content does not frequently change. 
One of my cardinal principles is abhorrence of 
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things static. I want continued improvement in 
my organization. To obtain this, my employees 
cannot sit still long enough for their jobs to be 
evaluated. I want an evaluation of personal 
performance, and this, I am told, is at variance 
with appraisal of job content. I must have con- 
stant progress and improvement, so I am all in 
favor of merit rating, but job evaluation leaves 
me cold. The versatility and flexibility I require 
from so many of my people just makes it im- 
practical to apply rigid yardsticks. 


Maintains AN Errrcrive Work Force 

I expect my personnel office to play a major 
role in maintaining an effective work force. This 
involves being on the ball whenever transfers, 
promotions and supervisory developments are 
concerned. The various other departments, of 
course, are involved in these activities, but I look 
to the personnel office, as an unprejudiced com- 
ponent of the staff, to assist other departments 
in such matters as upgrading deserving em- 
ployees, training and orienting supervisors, and 
arranging transfers, either for the good of the 
organization or for the purpose of salvaging by 
re-location an individual who is not being prop- 
erly utilized. 

This leads me to comment on the problem 
employee, and what I expect the personnel office 
to do about him or her. In the first place, I don’t 
expect the employment officer to hire very many 
of them, but human beings do change, and per- 
sonality clashes do arise. I think my personnel 
people should discover problem employees be- 
fore the situation has progressed to the “point of 
no return.” If it is known that any employee 
in any department is free to get advice and assis- 
tance from the office which is primarily con- 
cerned with human relations, and without fear 
or favor will be helped in solving personal prob- 
lems, then there is seldom need to write “dis- 
satisfied” on a separation report. 

In my transit operations in this area, I have 
about 2800 union employees. You might think 
that the handling of grievances would be a con- 
siderable project. I expect my personnel office to 
handle matters of grievance under the union 
contract, along with the department involved. If 


necessary, | expect the personnel office to prepare 
for arbitration when adjustments cannot be ef- 
fected. But, if the personnel office is alert in in- 
terpreting the labor agreement for other depart- 
ments, and if uniform and equitable systems of 
administration of discipline are established with 
the assistance of the personnel office, grievances 
will become, as they have in D. C. Transit, al- 
most non-existent. 


Hano es Grizvances, Promotes MoraLe 

In regard to informal grievances or com- 
plaints from the clerical and supervisory em- 
ployees, I expect the personnel office to furnish 
guidance to department heads and their assis- 
tants to establish relationships with the workers 
which will make for elimination of the frictions 
that lead to unhappiness, and poor performance. 

On the positive side, while I want every em- 
ployee to do his share in promoting morale, | 
expect the personnel office, which is the first 
contact of a new employee, to not only be always 
available for confidential and personal consulta- 
tion, but also aggressively assist in increasing the 
pride of employees in belonging to the organiza- 
tion. 

It is my desire to see and talk with as many 
of my employees as possible. My door is never 
closed when there is a need for direct discussion, 
but I cannot possibly have the intimate dealings 
with all my people which I would like. I must 
depend upon my personnel office, to a large ex- 
tent, to communicate my thoughts and feelings 
and, in return, keep me adequately aware of the 
things my people are thinking, saying and doing. 

I want the personnel office to take the lead in 
helping me to present to the public the true 
image of my management—an aggressive and 
progressive spirit, and a desire to improve per- 
formance. I believe the people of this communi- 
ty have faith in me, and I believe that such a 
feeling will continue to grow because every in- 
dividual of my more than 3000 transit employees 
has confidence in me. One of the major assign- 
ments of the personnel office is to help me con- 
vey my ideas and ideals to the entire work force. 
They should understand people and human re- 
lations better than others in the organization. 
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Pusic Revations, HeatrH AND WELFARE 

In recent years there has been increasing em- 
phasis on health and welfare programs. This is 
fine, and demonstrates a proper recognition of 
the workers as individual human beings and not 
just cogs in the wheel of big business. I expect the 
personnel office to furnish advice as to current 
trends in these matters and to administer the pen- 
sion, insurance, medical benefit and related pro- 
grams. It may interest you to know that next 
week a Labor-Management Health Center will 
commence operations, providing medical services 
to our employees and their families. The 
arrangements for the joint sponsorship of this 
enterprise by D. C. Transit and its Union were 
made immediately after I took over the manage- 
ment of the transit system in this city. The per- 
sonnel office has served as my representative in 
carrying out my plans to protect and preserve the 
physical well-being of employees and their 
families. 

The dozen or more areas of activity which 
I have enumerated can be enlarged almost in- 
definitely. Any aspect of a business which in- 
volves the men and women who work for it is 
totally or partly the responsibility of the person- 
nel office. As a staff function, more often the 
participation of the personnel office is advisory 
than administrative. The personnel office, in 
order to perform satisfactorily its duties, must be 
capable of handling any problem which in- 
volves the workers as a group of human beings 
or as individuals possessing the strengths and 
weaknesses, the emotions, the attitudes, the tem- 
peraments, the hopes and fears, the likes and dis- 
likes, in short, all the characteristics of the human 
race. 


Dears Wirtu Inpivipuats AND Groups 


Personnel work is fascinating and reward- 
ing. If any man or woman of the Washington 
Personnel Association is not properly appreciated 
by his or her company president, I say to you 
that you should first take inventory to determine 
whether you are successfully performing substan- 
tially all the functions I have mentioned. If a 
fair appraisal reveals that you are doing what 


your president can reasonably expect of you, and 
yet you feel he does not give you enough credit 
for your contribution to the success of the busi- 
ness, then you will have to be content with 
knowing that you are so efficient that your presi- 
dent does not even know there are “people 
problems.” Any president who has little regard 
for his personnel department has probably never 
learned that he should and actually can expect 
tremendous help from people like you. 





Tue Growinc CoNcERN ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT Levet in business for the need to improve 
personnel selection has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a sound-color filmstrip series “How to 
Take the Guesswork Out of Your Hiring.” 


The program of twelve films is based on the 
procedures and ideas Dr. Robert N. McMurry 
and his staff have presented at the Dartnell Ex- 
ecutive Conferences on personnel selection. It 
covers step-by-step the hiring procedures being 
used with success by many large companies. The 
series includes: The Stakes are High .. . Why 
sound selection is so important; Screening out 
the unqualified . . . Three time-saving steps; 
Sensible psychological testing . . . The five types 
of tests and what they measure. Checking with 
others . . . The telephone check; The patterned 
interview ... A basis for predicting what an 
applicant will do. The films are available from 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. 





The Central Labor Council of A.F.L.-C.LO. 
has appointed a special committee on health and 
hospitals to explore the practicability of a chain 
of labor union hospitals, a medical insurance 
plan under union auspices, even a labor-spon- 
sored medical school. 

An editorial in the New York Times sees 
this a dream that will need expert financial ad- 
vice if these competing services are not to end 
up as more expensive than the present Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans. 





Earth-Bound Editor 
in the Space Age 


aT Is the role of the industrial editor in 
\¢ these changing times? In a talk before 
a group of industrial editors I asked this ques- 
tion: “Who is the meekest man in town?” Then 
I identified this timid soul as the silent American 
businessman, and placed in the laps of those 
editors some of the responsibility for overcoming 
his timidity and helping him voice his needs in 
matters important to the business community 
and all of America. 

There is a growing recognition of this re- 
sponsibility. Many industrial editors are attempt- 
ing to do something about it. But at this point 
the over-all effort is far from impressive. It must 
be conceded, however, that this is not entirely 
the fault of the editors. Some who want desper- 
ately to make their publications more outspoken 
are sometimes hindered by others in manage- 
ment, right up to the big boss himself. 

We are entering a new age of industrial 
journalism as surely as there are man-made 
satellites whirling around above our heads this 
moment. The question that industrial editors 
must face is whether they are going to remain 
chained to the old Oliver, pecking out the births, 
deaths, marriages and bowling scores, or whether 
they are going to blast off into the orbit of 
economics, labor, taxes, profits and politics. 

There is no reason for us to dwell on the 
“horse and buggy” editor who is too timid to 
speak out, or too ill-informed to comment, or 
who has little conviction on the issues which 
will determine whether the American business 
system shall ultimately survive. I believe the 
days are numbered for this type editor. 

This is a slightly abbreviated version of the author's 


talk before the Indiana Industrial Editors’ Conference at 
Indianapolis last year. 


By Leste Avery 
Director, Public Information Department 
National Association of Manufacturers 





Are industrial editors fiddling while the 
people burn? Is your company publica- 
tion almost exclusively concerned with 
relatively trivial matters, leaving to labor 
spokesmen and media the truly vital is- 
sues of the day? The author points out 
that many union members look to the com- 
pany to present management’s point of 
view so that they can weigh it and decide 
for themselves what is right. He urges 
that “the battle for men’s minds” should 
not be lost by default. 





Let’s concern ourselves with the modern 
industrial editor, and this kind is being encoun- 
tered more and more frequently. He is in step 
with his age, in tune with his responsibilities to 
his employer, to business in general and to the 
nation. 

I am interested in this kind of editor, be- 
cause he and I are trying to do our parts of the 
same job. He is an editor who knows that a 
struggle is going on to preserve and extend the 
system which has resulted in America’s bountiful 
economy. He is the editor who realizes that the 
struggle for men’s minds is going on in his own 
plant, under his very nose! He is the one who 
has fully informed himself of the issues, and 
where necessary has persuaded his management 
to let him speak out on these issues. 

It has taken courage for this editor to tackle 
subjects labeled “controversial,” but he has done 
this for compelling reasons. He knows that the 
labor press reaches into his plant, week after 
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week, placing before the employees labor’s often 
socialistic viewpoint on vital matters. 


Emptoyeses Reapy to Listen 


He knows that he has an attentive audience, 
waiting to hear what management has to say 
about these things. He probably knows of the 
public opinion poll which reported that labor 
union members would rather hear the facts of 
economic life from their employers. This doesn’t 
mean they are disloyal to their unions, but that, 
like most Americans, they want to hear from 
the man who knows best. 


This editor knows that he has as his audi- 
ence a group of prosperous Americans, whose 
standard of living is the envy of the world. He 
knows that these employees are anxious to learn 
how they can retain and improve this high stand- 
ard of living for themselves and their families. 

He knows that socialism’s programs, pro- 
moted without the label of socialism, have been 
making steady inroads in our nation, and he 
wants to do something to reverse that trend. 
What can he do? 

Essentially, industry's problem is one of 
leadership. It’s getting the American people to 
believe in and follow the lead of industry. People 
tend to follow the symbols in which they believe. 
Rather than puzzle out the answers for them- 
selves they put their trust in leadership in which 
they have confidence. Some follow the political 
party of their choice. Others take their cue from 
their favorite columnist or radio commentator. 
Still others accept their opinions ready-made 
from an organization, a union, or a prominent 
figure for whose judgment they have respect. 


If we want people to follow industrial lead- 
ership, we must project an image of American 
industry, showing it as the constructive, forward- 
looking force which it is. 

In our efforts to make industry the symbol 
of progress and hope for the majority of people, 
we face strong, and sometimes ruthless, competi- 
tion. Organized labor, too, wishes to become 
such a symbol. The top officials of the labor 
movement are trying to convince the public that 
their leadership is the one to follow. 


Lazsor Too Wants Emptoyegs’ Ears 


In seeking to do this, they spend much time 
and effort trying to tear down the symbol which 
industry is working to build up. They wish to 
make industry a bad symbol rather than a good 
one, and they allow themselves a much freer 
hand than we are able to use. 

Today, most of the opposition to the things 
industry stands for, and most of the pressure for 
the things industry is against, come from these 
top leaders of organized labor. Their strength is 
exerted, directly and through the nationwide 
political machine they are building, at all levels 
of government. Their viewpoints and economic 
objectives are propagated diligently through all 
channels of communication—through their own 


wide network of union newspapers, magazines 


and radio stations. These are facts the space-age 
editor must recognize and face. 


I think we all have a pretty clear picture of 
the contrast between the earth-bound editor, 
concerned mostly with trivia; and the space-age 
editor who has decided to place his publication 
in orbit, where it can send down its messages of 
freedom and progress. 

Now, let us consider what this editor will 
decide is suitable subject matter for his treat- 
ment. Very likely the topics that concern his 
employer are the ones that concern the National 
Association of Manufacturers. His employer 
probably is one of NAM’s 22,000 members, and 
has a voice in shaping its policies. 


SuBJECTS FOR MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 


There isn’t any doubt that the number-one 
concern of business today is union monopoly 
power. We have seen this power used to force 
wage rates up faster than productivity increases; 
we have seen the racketeering and violence that 
it breeds, and we are witnessing at this very 
moment the building of a political machine that 
is designed to put this nation’s government 
under the thumb of the labor bosses. Let’s con- 
sider for a moment these three points. 

First, the consequences of wage inflation. In 
a study entitled, “A New Force For Inflation,” 
published in May 1956, the NAM warned: 
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“Rising wage rates in excess of productivity in- 
creases, forced on an economy by union economic 
or political power, cause prices to rise generally. To 
sustain activity and employment, an increased sup- 
ply of money is required to handle this large mone- 
tary volume of business transactions. Government 
or the banking system must either supply this in- 
flationary volume of money or face the harsh alter- 
native of curtailed activity and increased unemploy- 
ment.” 


In these terms, the NAM clearly pointed out 
that unjustified wage increases force the nation 
to choose between recession and continued in- 
flation. Thus, we are not indulging in hind- 
sight. The situation was recognized, and the 
warning was given. 


Speak Out on VIOLENCE, RACKETEERING 

Now, my second point, violence and 
racketeering: 

Indiana has had its share of union violence 
and I am sure you have been following the 
testimony before the McClellan Committee, but 
consider for a moment the first report of the 
committee. It covered only five labor unions. 
But these five unions have a membership of 
more than two million—or one in nine of all the 
union members in the country! 

The Senate Committee said that the officers 
of these unions misused $10,000,000 of their 
members’ funds. It said that hoodlums and 
gangsters now hold high positions in unions. 
That organizational picketing is used to extort 
money from employers. That violence in labor 
disputes is so serious that it constitutes a “crime 
against the community.” That union members 
often are not allowed to vote for their officers, 
and that the officers “quiet” their opposition by 
intimidation and violence. 

You would ordinarily expect Congress to act 
quickly to prevent such abuses, but first you 
must take into account the realities of the politi- 
cal situation in this country, and union political 
activity is my third point: 

The unions have built up a powerful political 
organization, using the dues money of their 
members to promote the election of people who 
will be sympathetic to their viewpoint — if not 


actually take orders—at all levels of govern- 
ment. This vote-getting machine is becoming 
stronger and more active with each election! It 
makes no bones about its intention to defeat 
those members of Congress who refuse to vote as 
union leaders want them to vote, and to elect 
others in their place who will do what the union 
leaders want. 

It is important to remember that it is not 
the union rank-and-file which is gaining political 
influence. The members aren’t often consulted 
about which candidates are being backed with 
their dues money. The bosses decide that. 


Computsion Is Source or Union Power 

The consequences of union monopoly power 
are evident, but to curb this power, you must 
first understand the source of it. The cornerstone 
of union monopoly power is compulsion — com- 
pulsion on the employer to sign a union shop 
agreement; and compulsion on the working man 
to join the union if he wants to make a living. 
Union monopoly power is sustained by the com- 
pulsory collections of union dues —the check- 
off. Why is this permitted? Union monopoly 
power is permitted because unions are exempt 
from the legal liabilities under Federal law to 
which all other persons and organizations are 
subject. 

There is so much to say on this whole subject 
of union power, but I don’t think anyone has de- 
scribed it so vividly as Donald R. Richberg. I 
think all of you are acquainted with his name — 
old-time labor lawyer, a key official in the New 
Deal, and a fighter for the rights of labor all his 
life. Mr. Richberg, in the foreword of his recent 
book, has this to say: 

“The greatest concentrations of political and 
economic power in the United States of America 
are found—not in the over-regulated, over-criticized, 
over-investigated, and over-taxed corporations—and 
certainly not in their hagridden, brow-beaten, pub- 
licity-fearful managers. 

“The greatest concentrations of political and 
economic power are found in the under-regulated, 
under-criticized, under-investigated, tax-exempt and 
specially-privileged labor organizations—and in 
their belligerent, aggressive, and far-too-often law- 
less and corrupt managers.” 
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SarecuarD Workers’ INpIvipUAL RIGHTS 
The power that Mr. Richberg describes 


makes it possible for a handful of men— in 
some cases, one man — to stop the wheels of our 
major industries; to bring the economy of the 
nation to a dead halt. Now we know that the 
intent of Congress, in writing labor-management 
legislation, was to safeguard the rights of the 
individual working man, and not to set up union 
monopolies. But because the laws and court de- 
cisions do not specifically prohibit union monop- 
olies—as they do business monopolies — the 
labor chieftains have been able to gain power 
beyond the wildest dreams of the big trusts of 
yesteryear. 

The big question, of course, is how to get 
Congress to take corrective action in the face of 
labor’s growing political influence. What power 
do we have? 

It is not flattery when I say that the influ- 
ence of the industrial editor can be instrumen- 
tal in turning the tide. The final answer of 
course lies with the citizens of this country and 
getting them to act. I wonder how many indus- 
trial editors, or industrial managers realize the 
individual and total power to reach people that 
they possess. Don’t underestimate this power — 
present and potential. It may be far greater than 
you realize. The Gebbie Press estimates that the 
leading 4,000 industrial publications have a cir- 
culation of 150 million. All of the daily news- 
papers in the United States today have a com- 
bined circulation of less than 60 million copies. 
All of the Sunday papers together do not have 
Y; the circulation of the first 4,000 industrial 
publications. 


Ler Eprrors Reauize THE Power Too 

The industrial editor has grown in stature 
until he now occupies a position in the Ameri- 
can concept of the free press. It is up to him to 
be faithful to that tradition. The concept of the 
free press is not needed to publish trivia. The 
press of any dictatorship is free to do so. The 
press was made free so that it could deal with 
ideas and ideals — with controversy. 

My role is not to judge you or your publica- 
tion, but to remind you that times are changing, 


that the battle is joined. Service in this war of 
ideas is not compulsory, it is voluntary and no 
one can compel anyone to join the fight to save 
our free economy. 

The industrial editor who does so will find 
the satisfaction that is the reward of those who 
render great service to their fellow citizens. Rec- 
ognition surely will be bestowed upon the edi- 
tor who does this job and does it well. And he 
will have found his “raison d’etre” — his personal 
justification and his fulfillment. 





A SYNTHEsIs OF THE AUTOMATION EXPERIENCE 
of 369 companies with recent automated data 
processing machinery installations has been pub- 
lished as a report from the National Office Man- 
agement Association, Willow Grove, Pa. The 
report defines the factors involved in the deci- 
sion to install automated data processing sys- 
tems and their measurable effects thus far on 
present company growth. It also evaluates top 
management’s attitude toward such systems, 
based on actual experience. The report was fea- 
tured in the October issue of the Association’s 
monthly publication, Office Executive. 

Installation of such systems is motivated by 
a desire to reduce costs, the need for additional 
management decision information in a more 
complex business structure, more efficient utili- 
zation of personnel, and the implementation of 
a systems concept in the corporate organization. 
The report indicates that there is little question 
that management, with experience with auto- 
mated data processing equipment, is sold on it 
as a tool vital to modern operations. In most 
companies, present systems were not the out- 
growth of small experiences, indicating that 
management is convinced that it is not neces- 
sary to mature into a data processing system. 





A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help to a man; it is what he wants 
and must have to be good for anything. 
Hardship and opposition are the native 
soil of manhood and self-reliance. 


—John Neal 








What Makes Your 





Subordinates Tick? 


Srertinc L, Chairman of the Board, was 
}. perhaps, unduly concerned . . . profits were 
satisfactory. Still, as we sat down around the 
executive conference table, one had only to look 
at J. Sterling’s serious countenance to know that 
something was on his mind. With an abrupt 
rap on the table top to assure he had our com- 
plete attention, J. Sterling’s opening remark was 
flat, direct, and to the point, and somewhat start- 
ling. “Gentlemen, we are not doing the job of 
managing this Company that we are capable of 
doing.” Obviously, this was not to be the usual 
and sometimes humdrum weekly executive con- 
ference. Something was eating the Old Man. 

Matter-of-factly, J. Sterling continued: “For 
several years now, we have supported actively 
with our time and money a continuing super- 
visory and executive development program. If 
we here and the others on our management team 
were practicing even fifty percent of what has 
been preached to us, I know we would be doing 
a far more effective job. I am laying this on the 
line to you, gentlemen, because you know, as 
I know, that employee performance correlates 
quite precisely with the quality of supervision 
you and I provide. 

“For the past several months, I have been 
observing and checking employee performance. 
For the most part the evidence is good. But I 
can point to numerous instances of lack of in- 
terest, indifference, and diffident attitudes, at 
least one accident that could and should have 
been prevented, several points of organizational 
type friction, some modified feather bedding, 
and carelessness in work quality. The question 


By James L. GREEN 
Professor of Economics and Management 
Air Force Institute of Technology 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 





In this description of an unusual execu- 
tive committee meeting the author hes 
each man tell how he motivates his sub- 
ordinates. A previous Personnel Journal 
article by this author was “Role-Playing 
Helps Pick Chief” in November 1958. 





is, gentlemen, are we getting the full return from 
our wages dollar that we should be getting? 

“Now, what are each of you doing to untap 
the abilities, drives, energies, and interests of 
your subordinates? What motivating tools do 
you employ to open the productivity faucet? 
Let’s go around the table, and I want each of you 
to tell the rest of us briefly and to the point about 
particular actions or techniques you use daily 
as a means of motivating and utilizing your sub- 
ordinates to improve employee performance. 
This, gentlemen, is basic economics and not an 
exercise in good fellowship. So, please be specific 
and don’t come up with the usual shopworn 
‘cliches.’ Okay, Jeff, you can start us off, what 
makes your subordinates tick? ” 

“Mr. Chairman, as your special assistant 
for organization and systems improvement, I 
would like to augment what you have said. First, 
it seems clear that all organizations, whatever 
their nature, exist for the attainment of objec- 
tives. The objective of our management team at 
the XYZ Manufacturing Company is to attain 
established Company objectives through our 
planning, controlling, and guidance of selected 
activities. I think we all agree upon the general 
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philosophy of management by objectives. How- 
ever, I am not so sure we all see eye-to-eye on 
what I would term the content of management. 
As I see it, the content of management involves 
manpower management, facilities management, 
materials management, services management, 
and money management. And, in each area, we 
are concerned with quality, quantity, time and 
cost. We are doing a good job everywhere, but 
as always, in activities involving people, we can 
do a better job. 

“People join organizations to satisfy wants. 
We have to consider these wants of people and, 
as you know, these wants are numerous and 
varied. I believe people—our employees in par- 
ticular—will give to the Company in direct pro- 
portion to the degree in which we satisfy their 


basic wants. 


Prive iN Renperinc A Userut Service 

“I work hard to develop in each of my people 
a sense of pride in rendering a useful service. We 
all know that what is mine or ours is something 
special. We all like to feel that what we do is 
necessary and useful. We are all familiar with 
the pride the skilled artisan takes in his work. 
I try to see to it that everything done in my shop 
has a purpose; otherwise, since we are a profit- 
directed, cost-conscious business firm, I try to 
eliminate the activity. 

“For instance, I may have a file clerk busy 
filing index cards or a typist busy typing what 
must seem to be endless reports. To generate 
pride in work and to maintain interest, I try to 
make sure that my subordinates know why they 
are so occupied, to what use their work results 
are put, who depends upon them and uses their 
work, and what the results of mistakes or sloppy 
work would be. It seems to me that this infor- 
mation helps materially in generating pride in 
one’s work. And last, gentlemen, it is up to the 
supervisor—not the job description—to generate 
and keep the employee’s pride in his job at a 
high level. This is my way in a nutshell, Mr. 
Chairman.” 

“Well put, Jeff, this is the type of idea I 
think we can all use profitably. John, what makes 
your subordinates tick in Accounting?” 


SATISFACTION FROM Doinc SomeTHinc WELL 

“Mr. Chairman, I can tell you quickly. I try 
to give my subordinates a sense of satisfaction 
when they do something well. Too many super- 
visors, it seems to me, leave this to the employee 
as a sort of self-generating process. The em- 
ployee is supposed to know when he does his job 
well. To me, this is like telling one’s wife, when 
she asks if you like her new dress, ‘It’s OK. If 
and when I don’t like the way you look, I'll tell 
you.’ This is fine for the man who ‘doesn’t care’ 
for, very quickly, his wife won’t care either. I 
don’t mean to say that we should become com- 
plimenting johnnies. I do mean, though, that 
periodic progress reports and appraisal of work 
results are definitely in order. This, I try to-do 
regularly with each of my subordinates in the 
Accounting Department. OK Pete, the floor is 
yours.” 


SecuriTy oF EMPLOYMENT 

“Thanks John, I do have a point to make if 
you all will bear with me. Technological growth 
with its extreme specialization, urbanization, and 
expansion in the size of industrial, mercantile, 
and governmental organizations have, it seems 
to me, created a feeling of growing uneasiness, 
a situation of dependency and subordination of 
the individual. It seems imperative to me that 
operational production executives, particularly, 
recognize and cope with this feeling and tenden- 
cy. My impression is that lower level supervisors 
are prone to pass the buck of employment securi- 
ty up the line to top management. Then, we, 
in turn, pass the buck to the Federal Govern- 
ment to fulfill its obligation as spelled out in the 
Employment Act of 1946. Thus, we are ambiva- 
lent and tell the government to stay out of the 
business community when it is in our interest to 
do so and then lean heavily in favor of govern- 
ment action when we pass the buck of employ- 
ment security and economic stability. I believe, 
that we, as business executives, don’t fully appre- 
ciate the most rudimentary aspects of individual 
security needs. We don’t seem to recognize that 
real individual security ‘comes from within each 
of us.’ Aren’t we more secure when we feel we 
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belong? Don't we feel more secure when we 
are more independent in our actions and not 
solely dependent upon the judgments of others? 
In the plant, I have found the productive group 
to be the cohesive group—the group in which the 
individual employee has a sense of belonging 
and a sense of participation in the planning and 
decision-making which affects him or his work 
directly. We, and our subordinate supervisors, 
are in positions to supply positive and effective 
leadership. Feelings of security, of belonging, 
of being needed, of contributing, of participating, 
are largely within our jurisdictional discretion. 
I think from what I have said that our obliga- 
tions to our employees is really quite obvious. 
I pass, Mr. Chairman.” 

“Thanks, Pete, you hit pretty close to home. 
Jack?” 


CoNTENTMENT—WoORKING FOR A COMPETENT 
AND TRusTED CHIEF 

“Mr. Chairman, as Director of Industrial Re- 
lations, I squirmed a bit as Pete was talking and 
my remarks also are aimed directly at the men 
around this table primarily. I would like to ap- 
praise our individual attitudes and self-concepts. 
Status is a well-worn word. Its implications lie 
inherently and dormantly in our job titles them- 
selves. Resting upon the laurels of this facet of 
formal organizational structure, I think we too 
often expect employee respect and trust to follow 
and develop as a sort of natural process. This 
Naiveness on our part fails to encompass or un- 
derstand human nature at all in the American 
business community. Today, in the business 
community, the employee is a full-fledged citi- 
zen. His respect and trust must be earned. This 
is implicit in democratic processes. 

“We then, need exercise the prerogatives of 
our positions in such a manner as to earn the 
respect of our subordinates. This requires integ- 
rity of thought and action on our part and de- 
cision making based upon principle rather than 
expediency of the moment. Only in this manner 
can orderly administrative action be maintained. 
I think our personal mandates are clear—earned 
status, respect, and trust will be given us by our 


subordinates once we have earned them as night 
follows day. OK, Ted, it’s your floor.” 


AssIGNMENT To Work For WHICH QUALIFIED— 
SELF CONFIDENCE 


“Thanks, Pete. In Research I try to assign 
to each subordinate work for which he is quali- 
fied hoping to build a strong sense of self-confi- 
dence. When I delegate responsibility for re- 
sults to a subordinate, I must necessarily super- 
vise his performance, guide him, and assist as 
he needs me to accomplish the desired results. I 
work to help my subordinate feel self-confident 
and fully qualified and able to do the work as- 
signed. At the same time, my work delegations 
are designed insofar as possible to provide a 
challenge to the individual. Thus, his potential 
is continually being developed. Of course, some- 
times my subordinates make mistakes. This is 
a crucial moment for the supervisor. When a 
mistake is made, guidance and patience are es- 
sential. This is no time for ‘cutting a man down 
to size.’ I try to prevent mistakes through (1) 
personal supervision, (2) written instructions 
and controls, and (3) training. This increases 
the man’s self-confidence and ability to meet 
the same or similar problem in the future. Each 
of us here might well do some soul-searching on 
this point. I yield the floor to you, Steve. How 
does it go in the Engineering Department? Are 
engineers a different breed? 


CooPERATION WITH SUBORDINATES, PEERS, AND 
SUPERIORS 

“Mr. President, I don’t mean to step on 
toes, but . . . ‘Actions speak louder than words.’ 
The ‘do as I say and not as I do’ supervisor is 
bidding from a terrifically weak hand. I find that 
my subordinates react towards me pretty well as 
I act towards them. Thus, by carefully and 
studiously managing my own behavior and ac- 
tions, I try to establish clearly the rules of the 
game which govern and guide my work group’s 
performance. I am convinced that if I coordi- 
nate, cooperate, and communicate with my sub- 
ordinates, peers, and superiors harmoniously and 
effectively, that I can expect and do get the same 
in return. What supervisors give—they get.” 
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“Thanks, Steve, that was straight to the 
point. Gene, you are fidgeting—give.” 


STIMULATION: PROMOTION, PROGRESS, AND 
PersonaL GROWTH 


“Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, get 
set for a question. What makes Sammy run? 
It is my strong conviction that each of us around 
this table make our subordinate Sammies run. 
We, as managers, need to stimulate feelings of 
enthusiasm, motivation, and interest in our sub- 
ordinates. We can all agree, I think, that em- 
ployee productivity is largely a matter of attitude 
and it is our job to develop and maintain proper 
and effective attitudes among our subordinates. 
This attitude problem is also my job in customer 
and public relations, obviously. 

“As Jeff stated earlier, we are all motivated 
by deep-seated and basic needs. We are constantly 
striving for greater measures of self-respect and 
self-realization. Potential attitude development 
is positive in all men. I would suggest that we 
pay more attention to our established lines of 
promotion and transfer, our regularized em- 
ployee progress appraisals, and our day-by-day 
opportunities for motivating our subordinates 
more effectively. We all need to work at this 
constantly. Stimulation for personal growth and 
attitude development is not a sudden awareness, 
but rather, is a day-by-day process. Our present 
organizational structure provides adequate pro- 
grams for this task, but we all need to get on the 
ball and make our existing plan work.” 


“Thanks, Gene, Irv?” 


APPRECIATION FOR A Jos WELL Done 


“Mr. Chairman, as your special assistant 
with limited supervisory responsibilities, my com- 
ments will be brief. I wonder how sincere we 
are at times with our subordinates. Sincerity and 
appreciation are hand maidens. The spoken 
‘Thank you’ adequately conveys appreciation to 
a person aS A PERSON if given sincerely. A 
sincere ‘thank you, Miss Devlin’ is a normal and 
easy way to express appreciation and to improve 
attitudes and cooperation through recognition of 


both the act and the person. Sometimes I know 
some of us are merely perfunctory. Others some- 
times feel that a compliment and yes, even a 
thank you, should be reserved for those acts over 
and above what your subordinates are being 
paid to do. The man who feels this way has, I 
contend, missed the boat completely. I suggest 
that each of us can profitably pay closer attention 
to the little courtesies and above all KEEP THEM 
SINCERE. I pass.” 


RESPONSIBLE ASSIGNMENTS 


“Since I’m the last man, Chief, I'll go ahead 
without prompting. Gentlemen, I try to give 
each of my subordinates in Production Planning 
a responsible assignment. Now, I know this 
phraseology can mean all things to all men so 
I'll be more specific. In my shop, I try to assure 
that every duty, activity, and function assigned 


to an employee is thought out and planned in 
advance as being necessary to attain our unit’s 
objective. This means, then, that every employee 
shoulders some element of responsibility and 
assumes an obligation to his fellow workers for 
some specific contribution. My task as the super- 
visor, is, as I see it, to so combine duties and in- 
dividual responsibilities as to constitute a whole, 
well-rounded assignment for each subordinate. I, 
frankly, have been quite pleased with employee 
reaction to my efforts along this line. When an 
employee recognizes the dependencies and in- 
terrelationships existing within and without his 
particular job assignment, his assumption of 
these responsibilities strengthens his feeling of 
obligation for effective performance. This, in 
itself, is a strong motivating factor and applies 
equally as well at the lowest level as it does at 
the highest level. I would caution all who adopt 
this approach, however, that employee responsi- 
bilities must be clearly defined, completely under- 
stood, definitely assigned, and accompanied by a 
precise delegation of authority to assure the em- 
ployee that he can accomplish his assignment. 
This last is not always easy, but it is a super- 
visory must. This is my thought for the day, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor to you.” 


(Continued on page 262) 





Personnel Policy in a 


Decentralized Organization 


DECENTRALIZED organization is one in which 
A there has been a maximum delegation of 
decision making authority to lower level organi- 
zation units with these units being held together 
by basic policy control in the critical financial 
and legal areas. Decentralization is essentially a 
trend represented by the pushing of operating 
decisions from the central authority to the local 
operating level. Policy formulation in the de- 
centralized structure has certain unique aspects 
which can be considered further profitably. Lo- 
cal decisions that will significantly hurt other 
units of the organization must be under some 
degree of control although it may be no more 
than prior notification of top management with 
top management reserving a veto. 

Which personnel policies can be left to local 
operating management for formulation and issu- 
ance and which must be reserved to central cor- 
porate management? We are concerned with 
non-unionized rather than unionized employees; 
for the unionized group the definition of the 
bargaining unit will determine the level at which 
personnel policy will be set. Many companies 
are working through this problem. Let’s look at 
the approach of one decentralized corporation to 
the harmonious development of policies. 


A Case Stupy: THe Company 


The company is international in the scope 
of its operations. Total sales are about $500,000,- 
ooo. It manufactures and sells both consumer 
goods and heavy capital goods. Until 1954 the 
company was organized with a “parent com- 
pany,” accounting for almost half of the annual 
sales volume, and a number of relatively inde- 
pendent subsidiary companies. As subsidiaries 
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What are the special concerns in develop- 
ing and issuing personnel policies in an 
enterprise organized on a decentralized 
basis that are not present in the function- 
ally organized enterprise? 





these companies have almost complete freedom 
of operation except on matters of finance and 
capital goods acquisition. In 1954 the corpora- 
tion started to reorganize. The “parent com- 
pany” was divided into a number of product 
line or functional (distribution) divisions. The 
subsidiary companies were dissolved and as- 
sumed a divisional status. In a few cases the 
operations of these former subsidiaries were re- 
combined into new organizational components. 

Such an organization structure is a dynamic 
thing, growing and changing as markets, prod- 
ucts or manufacturing technology changes. The 
structure of the corporation is not the same today 
as it was when the first phase of the reorganiza- 
tion was completed. For our purposes though 
we can work within the earlier framework. At 
that time the corporation consisted of twelve op- 
erating divisions, the non-United States subsidi- 
ary companies and ten service divisions, which 
constituted the corporate staff and which were 
available to counsel and assist top corporate offi- 
cers and the operating divisions. One of the 
service divisions provided functional guidance 
and advice in the personnel area. 


THe PropLeM 
At the time of the first steps of the reor- 
ganization management undertook to review the 
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general policy problem. It was recognized that 
a decentralized structure can only achieve its 
purposes if there is real delegation to the operat- 
ing level within a framework of reasonable pol- 
icy and financial control. Much effort was being 
spent in specifying kinds and levels of authority 
for each level of the organization. To supple- 
ment this effort and provide a useful communi- 
cations tool it was decided to develop and issue 
a corporation policy manual. Each of the serv- 
ice divisions was given the responsibility for co- 
ordinating policy work in its own function. For 
a time the overall effort was coordinated by the 
control function but because of objections from 
other service division management, this pattern 
was changed to having each service division pro- 
ceed in its own way with the President of the 
corporation in effect providing overall coordi- 
nation. 

A corporate policy manual on personnel 
matters was a new thought to most of the cor- 
poration’s managers. For managers in the for- 
mer parent company this process of decentrali- 
zation and delegation under policy guidance was 
a new experience with freedom and responsi- 
bility they in most cases had not had before. 
The parent company in the past had been a 
centrally controlled, functionally organized com- 
pany. For the former subsidiaries in many cases 
these new efforts were viewed as a tightening 
rather than a loosening of controls. As subsidi- 
aries they received little other than financial guid- 
ance from the corporation. Now they were re- 
ceiving guidance and instructions in each func- 
tional area, general to be sure, but still connoting 
appreciably more control than they ever before 
had experienced. 

The development and issuance of policy that 
would supplement and support the corporation’s 
organization policy was the objective. This ob- 
jective was to be achieved with organization 
components varying from those who had had 
almost no experience in “self-government” to 
those who, if anything, had always enjoyed too 
much freedom from central control, often to the 
disadvantage of the corporation as a whole. How 
the objective was to be achieved was the immedi- 


ate and in a very real sense the continuing prob- 
lem. 
A Poxicy on Po.icigs 
What was needed was experience in devel- 
oping and installing policies within a decentral- 
ized context so a policy on policies could be 
evolved. 


Very soon after the policy work started the 
personnel unit developed an informal policy on 
policies to serve as a guide to decisions and ac- 
tions on policy questions raised by operating di- 
visions. In essence this policy was: 

1. To urge each unit to prepare those policies 
it felt it needed to meet pressing operating 


needs. These policies were not to be issued 
without the prior review of the corporate 
personnel unit. 
That the corporation personnel policy man- 
ual establishes the limits on permitted and 
approved treatment of personnel matters for 
salaried employees not covered by collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. In no case 
might an operating division, department or 
a location personnel policy exceed the limits 
of the corporation policy without the ex- 
ception being authorized by the division 
head or the president of the corporation, as 
may be required by the policy in question. 
That for those matters for which no cor- 
poration personnel policy exists, or is likely 
to be developed, an operating division may 
prepare and, after review by the personnel 
unit, issue personnel policy statements as 
required. 
To keep all units informed about policies 
under development or being contemplated 
for development by any unit of the cor- 
poration. 
As a preliminary statement of policy this was 
very helpful. Obviously it did not please every- 
one nor answer all the questions which arose 
but it was a constructive step in the direction of 
a workable approach in an organization with 
such a wide variety of conditions. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PoLicy NEEDs 
How do you determine the policy needs in 
a decentralized structure? The answer is quite 
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direct—ask the people concerned. All those who, 
on the basis of their operating experience, were 
acquainted with personnel problem areas were 
asked to suggest needed policies. The sugges- 
tions received were listed as possible policies. 
This list was sent to the executive group with 
the request that they put the policies in the or- 
der of relative importance to their organization. 
The consensus of the rankings received provided 
the work list for the personnel unit. 


Procepure FoR Poticy REsgARCH 

The development of a reasonable and work- 
able policy requires research. We must deter- 
mine what past practice within the organiza- 
tion has been and we must determine current 
thinking on the policy. The national pattern of 
policy among other companies comparable in 
size and industry must be determined. And, to 
have a policy of full value, the policies of com- 
panies in our plant communities must be added 
to the other research information. 

To obtain this information the corporate 
personnel unit prepared a survey questionnaire to 
send to the personnel units in the operating di- 
visions for use in reporting the practices and de- 
sires of their own units. The operating division 
personnel unit is also asked to contact one other 
comparably important employer in their com- 
munity, an employer who is actively competing 
with them for labor, and, using the survey ques- 
tionnaire as a guide, to obtain detailed informa- 
tion on their policy in the area of interest. In 
multiplant divisions each plant is usually asked 
to participate in getting this information. 

At the same time that operating division per- 
sonel units are carrying out their part of the 
research, the corporate personnel unit is contact- 
ing a sample of national companies to obtain 
information on their policies. The corporate 
personnel unit also does the library research that 
may be required or which seems worthwhile. 

The work of research is shared among cen- 
tral, divisional and plant personnel units. The 
central (corporate) personnel unit coordinates 
the work but the information submitted by each 
participant is of equal importance as a contribu- 
tion to the final product. 


PREPARATION OF THE Poticy STATEMENT 

The central personnel unit receives and ana- 
lyzes the research data and prepares the first 
draft of the policy statement. While an indi- 
vidual is assigned this responsibility this first 
draft represents the contributions of all the mem- 
bers of the corporate group. During the draft- 
ing steps, personnel contacts each of the other 
service divisions to make certain that the special 
concerns of each function are adequately con- 
sidered. 

When completed the first statement of the 
policy is sent to each service division head for 
review, criticism and suggestions. On the basis 
of these suggestions the first revision to the pol- 
icy statement is made. 

When the policy has been passed by the 
service division heads it is sent by the head of 
the personnel unit to the head of each of the 
operating divisions for their review, criticism 
and suggestions. Multiple copies are sent to 
each division so the division head, at his discre- 
tion, can route the policy for review by his man- 
agement group. Most division heads insist that 
at least their management group consider and 
comment on the proposed policy. They feel, 
and probably rightly so, that only in this way 
can they be sure the policy will be viable. 

The personnel unit receives, analyses and, 
where appropriate, incorporates into the policy 
statement the criticisms and suggestions from the 
operating divisions. The policy statement rep- 
resents the consensus of the thinking of the 
managers in the corporation. 

The revised policy statement is prepared 
and submitted to the president of the corpora- 
tion for his review and revision. After incor- 
porating his suggested revisions the final policy 
is authorized by the president for issuance as 
corporation policy. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PoLicy 
The policy is prepared to facilitate delega- 
tion to the lowest feasible level within the or- 
ganization. To the extent that the policy accom- 
plishes its objectives the policy should be such as 
can be successfully applied in the majority of 
ases by the first level of supervision. In almost 
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all cases the first two levels of supervision should 
be able to handle problems in the application of 
the policy. 

Situations do develop, however, in which 
variances or exceptions to the policy are required 
if equity is to be achieved. Exceptions are per- 
mitted but are discouraged. The general state- 
ment covering exceptions is: 


Exceptions to authorized policies should be 
rare. The granting of exceptions is not ordi- 
narily in the best interests of the greatest 
number and, if not controlled, eventually 
serves to destroy the policy. When compell- 
ing reasons require an exception, written 
approval of the division head must be ob- 
tained stating the nature of the circum- 
stances warranting exceptional treatment 
and the exact nature of the exception grant- 
ed, with a copy being sent to the personnel 
unit for record purposes. 


With proper drafting and a sensible use of 
the exception principle there should be few prob- 
lems in the administration of any policy. Fre- 


quent requests for exceptions or many com- 
plaints of inequitability serve, of course, as an 
indication that a revision to the policy may be 
in order. 


Revisions To Issuep Poticy STATEMENTS 


Policy statements may be revised by changes 
in interpretation or by systematic review and re- 
drafting. Changes by interpretation are difficult 
to control and make the interpreter in effect a 
policy creator. Even though policy interpreta- 
tion may be a responsibility of the corporate per- 
sonnel unit it is still a relatively uncontrolled way 
of making revisions to policy. 

A periodic, complete revision of each policy 
is by far the better way of assuring that policies 
are kept current and viable. Each policy is re- 
viewed every two or three years or on the spe- 
cific request of an operating or service division 
head. Revisions when made are reviewed and 
authorized in the same way as the original policy 
statement. This makes real the continuing con- 
trol of the corporation’s personnel policies by 
the president of the corporation. 


CoNCLUSION 


The preparation of personnel policies is per- 
haps one of the most important tasks confront- 
ing management. Personnel policies set forth the 
values of the organization and thereby help to 
create the company atmosphere so important to 
morale and effectiveness. Skilled drafting of 
personnel policies helps to concretely implement 
the enterprise’s organization policy. Decentrali- 
zation and the necessary management practices 
to make it effective—delegation, can only be car- 
ried out successfully when there is an adequate 
framework of policy control. 

The preparation of policy is a legislative 
function within the organization; it is the prepa- 
ration of the decision making criteria which will 
guide organization conduct. To effectively dis- 
charge this legislative function requires that 
there be as much participation of those who will 
use the policy in their day-to-day activities as 
is feasible. 

To the degree that we are successful in de- 
veloping policies that represent acceptable values 
for the organization, recognizing of course that 
the participative process may itself help to raise 
value questions within the management group 
that when resolved give a value basis for policies, 
we have been successful in creating bonds that 
will help make the organization a dynamic, ef- 
fective instrument for the accomplishment of 
economic, social and personal objectives. The 
values represented in policies, when communi- 
cated, become the basis for action. Our actions 
give us results, the reason for our efforts. 





. .« This is not to intimate that physical ap- 
pearances and manners of speech have noth- 
ing to do with what you hear. They do. They 
may tell you a great deal about the talker, but 
they should never serve as alibis for not listen- 
ing to what he says. The content of the message 
is always far more important than the form 
of its delivery —Nichols and Stevens in “Are 
You Listening?” (McGraw-Hill). 








Is Your Company’s Next Vice President 
in Industrial Relations/Personnel ? 


With management’s increasing dependence on the industrial 
relations/personnel function, many top personnel administrators 
are being upgraded to vice presidential rank, or higher. As new 
responsibilities and functions are added to the department work- 
load, the personnel man at all levels must constantly expand his 
knowledge of developments in the field. Yet the time available 
to gather and sift this information continues to shrink. 


Bridging this time gap is the function of the weekly newsletter 
for your field, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS. In four 
fast-paced pages each week, IRN brings to your desk: 


e News... Trends . . . Developments—reported as they happen— 
objectively, authoritatively, quickly; gathered from over 800 publica- 
tions IRN monitors monthly and from widespread personal contacts 
in government, education, industry, psychology and the local sciences. 


Ideas . . . “How To” Approaches—found practical by other com- 
panies and profitably adaptable to your company’s needs. 


Leadership Panel Findings—Composed of top executives of over 200 
leading companies, IRN’s exclusive Leadership Panel brings you top- 
echelon thinking on industrial relations/personnel topics. 


e Original Surveys and Research—provide data not available elsewhere. 


In addition to the weekly newsletter, you receive each month a 
tightly-edited, 4-page SPECIAL REPORT, bringing together the 
latest information on urgent topics that executives in and out 
of industrial relations/personnel are concerned about: feather- 
bedding; labor legislation; unions and inflation. 


These IRN services help you gain the outlook and the insight 
required for effective executive leadership. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 
230 West 4ist Street, Department 1D 


New York 36, N. Y. 





The cost of this complete 52-week 
service is only $36 a year. You risk 
nothing by subscribing because the 
price is refundable in full if you 
should cancel within the first three 
months. 


SPECIAL BONUS for subscribing 
now — A handsome wood-finish 
plaque—“The Industrial Relations/ 
Personnel Profession” which defines 
the role of the personnel administra- 
tor. Send your subscription today. 
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What Makes Your Subordinates Tick? 
(Continued from page 256) 


PARTICIPATORY OR CONSULTATIVE MANAGEMENT 


“Thanks, Wayne, I do have some conclud- 
ing remarks. We have touched upon, but have 
not fully appraised, what I would term Partici- 
patory or Consultative Management. Many 
supervisors talk about employee participation, 
but few really put it in action. Lingering far 
back in their mind, perhaps, is the feeling that 
allowing subordinates to participate in setting 
standards, solving common problems, establish- 
ing rules and regulations, and the like, is a sign 
of supervisory weakness, indecision, or even in- 
competence to lead. This is flatly wrong. Al- 
though participation invites discussion, ideas, and 
even criticism, the authority and responsibility 
for decision-making remains undiluted on your 
shoulders. This obvious fact of life is missed by 
too many executives. I would urge each of you 
to think this through. It may help you build and 
maintain a more effective team spirit and morale 
in your respective divisions.” 


An AuTuHority ORIENTATION 


“Also, while I’m on the soap box, I would 
like to appraise the authority complex I have 
noticed during my several months of observa- 
tion. I am sure all of us here recognize our need 
to ‘get things done through our subordinates.’ I 
am also quite sure that not all of us fully realize 
how to use our authority most effectively. The 
authority complex seems to become an enigma, 


even to some highly placed executives such as 
you men here. 


“Webster calls authority ‘the power to exact 
performance.’ And this is exactly what we often 
tend to do with our children, our wives, our 
subordinates, and anyone else who happens to be 
smaller or weaker than we. I am personally 
guilty of this as I am sure you are aware. But I 
also recognize that my efforts to accomplish re- 
sults through you men as my subordinate execu- 
tives is not very effective when my attitude is one 
of exacting performance. 

“T believe that managerial performance in our 


Company will improve materially if we all adopt 
a more mature and progressive attitude toward 
our exercise of authority. Authority, as exer- 
cised by us, has two opposing sides and natures: 
Positive and negative. The positive can be con- 
sidered augmentive; the negative as reductive. 
We want to be positive. 

“By exercising our authority augmentively, 
we can increase and broaden our subordinate’s 
opportunities to satisfy his basic needs which act 
as a powerful motivating tool. We can use our 
authority to give our subordinates more freedom 
and alternative methods and means of accom- 
plishing assigned and personal goals. The aug- 
mentive approach is a positive ‘people centered’ 
approach which adds effectiveness to the assist- 
ance and guidance we give. It also will be an 
approach which will help us submerge our own 
egos and personalities in the welfare and suc- 
cesses of our subordinates. And, of course, the 
more effectively our subordinates perform, the 
more successful we become as executives.” 





Empoyee Reations Inc., (13 East 53rd St., 
New York 22, N. Y.) has published a new book- 
let How You Can Be Active in Politics. The 
pocket-size publication is printed in two gay 
colors, and illustrated with pleasant drawings. 
The cover carries three signposts which tell part 
of the story. The first answers the question, 
Why? “Because politics is for everyone. And 
government—local, state, or national—is only as 
good as you make it.” The second question is 
Where? The answer: “Begin at home in your 
own neighborhood or village. Know it, organ- 
ize it, help guide it.” Finally, when? “Right 
now! Use the coming election for practice... 
and remember that local officials and local issues 
have a lot to do with you and your family’s 
welfare.” 





“The great thing in the world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction 
we are going.” 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 








As You Were Saying— 
SAVED FROM HIRING ARSONIST 


O WHAT EXTENT do personnel departments 

have job applicants investigated as a regu- 
lar procedure? A piece from Noel Bates, presi- 
dent of Bates Associates, White Plains, New 
York, which claims to be “the nation’s only in- 
vestigative agency specializing in personnel 
work,” makes you wonder whether it wouldn’t 
be a good idea. Parts of Mr. Bates’ paper follow: 


An experienced foreman applying for a job in 
an Eastern hardware plant had received a passable 
reference from his former employer in response to 
the hardware company’s questionnaire, and seemed 
to have the inside track on the opening. 

We were asked to do a routine check on the 
man prior to employment. Our field man in 
Atlanta, where the applicant had previously worked, 
interviewed the ex-employer. 

“Yes, Ted knows the job, a pretty good worker, 
just like I wrote your client.” 

“Why did he leave?” 

“I think he wanted to move, I don’t exactly 
knew... Well...” 

The interview progressed to the point where 
the boss confided that Ted had been discharged for 
fighting with a co-worker, while on warning for 
having struck an outside salesman a month before. 

“But he’s a competent man, an excellent 
worker, and frankly I felt I had to give him a 
decent reference. He has five children, you know, 
and isn’t a bad sort if it weren’t for his temper.” 

Bosses are as human as the next fellow, and 
time and distance can mellow their recollections. 
The cases of passing references given to incompe- 
tent, uncooperative, even anti-social workers are 
legion. In filling out a form, dictating a letter or 
answering a telephone call, the easiest thing is “to 
give the guy a break, that is, as long as we don’t 
have to have him around here again.” 

Personnel men are well aware of the hazards 
of references obtained by long distance, like those 
obtained from pre-selected “reference” names sub- 
mitted by the candidate. For how often will a man 
knowingly inscribe the name of anyone he is not 
fairly sure will support his claims? 


The personnel director of one of the country’s 
largest industrial organization recently told me, 
“After 20 years of disappointments, I’m convinced a 
face-to-face talk with an experienced person in a 
relaxed atmosphere is the only method of ob‘: ‘ning 
any kind of valid judgment of a third person.” 

The question sometimes arises whether field 
investigations are worth their truly nominal per- 
capita cost per report. To this my answer is Yes, 
and here are three reasons why: 

1. Today there is chance for a choice, and if 
factual background information will help 
bring in the best man for the job, what quali- 
fied worker cannot quickly earn back ten per 
cent of one week’s wage? 

. The prevalency of industrial thievery at 
almost every level was well brought out in 
Mr. Mort Friedlander’s piece in the October 
1958 issue of PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 
Who cannot afford the cost of barring po- 
tential thieves, or even misfits of a worse 
nature? 

. If a man’s former experience and personal 
background means anything at all to the 
company for which he will work, it pays to 
get full information, and get it absolutely 
right from a trained and impartial organiza- 
tion. 

What about the ethics of personnel investiga- 
tion? This is not a question asked frequently, but 
there is still an occasional businessman who seems 
to feel hesitant about checking the background of 
a man who will represent his business. This is, of 
course, nonsense. If you hand a man a question- 
naire to fill out; if you check an applicant’s refer- 
ences, you are investigating him because you think 
it is important. This is normal business practice 
just as is the authorization of a credit report, and 
just as is personnel investigation. The latter, it 
must be understood, not only insures full and per- 
tinent information being given the employer, but 
also acts to protect the reliable job applicant himself. 

Recently a research chemist applied for a job 
in a New Jersey drug company. He made a very 
poor personal impression, and was extremely vague 
about references. We handle all this company’s 
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work, so he was screened before anyone could toss 
his application out. 

Investigation revealed him to be a brilliant 
research man, if a somewhat careless dresser. He 
hesitated to reveal previous employment because of 
private difficulties which had been no fault of his 
own. He was hired, and is doing a job that has 
earned his company many thousands of dollars and 
brought him rapid advancement. 

I am asked time and time again, how does 
plain old-fashioned investigation jibe with modern 
psychological testing? Frankly, there is no one in 
industry more aware of the value of psychological 
testing than the personnel investigator. But when 
predicting what a man will do in the future, when 
judging his reactions to certain tests and problems, 
when trying to determine future performance, what 
can be more helpful than authoritative knowledge 
of what he has done in the past? Obviously inves- 
tigation and testing complement each other. 

The experienced personnel investigator, I must 
emphasize, does not act as judge and jury. There is 
no reason for him to do so. Reports are almost al- 
ways contracted for by persons perfectly competent 
to appraise them. And these reports are useful 
whether they turn up positive or negative findings. 

I should here point out that personnel investi- 
gators find Americans are reliable and reputable 
people. We don’t run across cases of criminals, al- 
coholics, account stealers, etc., every day. In fact 
more than 8o per cent of all the cases we investi- 
gate check out positively for the applicant. 

But it is in screening out the comparatively 
small but very definite segments of misfits that 
industry achieves its greatest gain from the invest- 
ment in personnel investigation. And because the 


maximum value lies in its preventive screening func- 
tion, we do everything possible to convince com- 
panies to use it as a routine function—not a spot 
check. 

A striking example of this point was a case in- 
volving 130 employees being hired to staff a new 
paint factory in the Midwest. We did a routine 
police, litigation and residence report on each job 
applicant. As is customary in these employee 
checks, a field man visited the areas of residence. 
He learned one man had lived in an Illinois city, 
which fact had not appeared on his initial question- 
naire. A police check was made, and it was dis- 
covered that the man had a police record for arson, 
that the police psychologist said he had pyromania- 
cal tendencies! 

The top general causes of job turndown 
throughout industry as the result of information 
turned over by employee investigation we find to 
be: 

Unlisted jobs left under unfavorable circum- 
stances 

Unreported police records 

Litigation records, also unlisted, and financial 
difficulties which impair a worker’s efficiency and 
sometimes, integrity 

A background showing inability to cooperate 
willingly with fellow workers and supervisors 

Record of alcoholism, coupled with excessive 
absenteeism 

It should be noted that a reliable personnel in- 
vestigative firm will undertake investigations only 
for legitimate organizations for legitimate purposes, 
and will turn over the report information only to 
the person authorizing the investigation—the per- 
sonnel department in most cases. 


SELECTING AND INDUCTING EMPLOYEES 


AVE YoU as an employment manager ever 
H spelled out in detail your procedure for 
picking desirable people from among the candi- 
dates for jobs you have to be filled? If so, you 
may be interested in comparing your system 
with the one outlined by B. J. Speroff, who has 
authored a number of idea-packed articles in 
Personnel Journal over a period of years. For- 
merly a research associate and project director at 


the University of Chicago’s Industrial Relations 
Center, Mr. Speroff is now director of industrial 
relations for the Lithographers & Printers Na- 
tional Association, Inc., Chicago. He is also an 
associate director of Psychometric Affiliates, test 
publishers, and serves as a consulting associate 
with LaSalle Management Consultants. An ab- 
breviation of his paper follows: 

It has been estimated there are now some 30 
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million job changes being made annually. The 
cost of replacing a worker—which includes recruit- 
ment, selection, training, and meeting job standards 
—varies with the industry and the type of job. If 
the cost of replacing a worker is conservatively put 
at $350 per worker then 30 million job changes cost 
industry over $10 billion a year. 

Of central importance to an effective employee 
selection program is the promulgation of an em- 
ployment policy. Such a policy should include clear- 
cut, definitive statements regarding the company’s 
employment philosophy, the basis for employee 
selection, and general reference to its position on 
other adjunctive matters such as discrimination, 
residence requirements, steady employment, union 
membership, preferences for certain classes or types 
of employees, etc. 

An integrated, systematic employment pro- 
gram should clearly delineate when a step in se- 
quence is to be executed, what its purpose is, how it 
is to be accomplished, why it needs to be carried 
out, who is responsible for performing the assign- 
ment, and where the accumulated information is 
to be maintained. 

The chief purpose of an employee selection pro- 
gram is to insure the selection of qualified or prom- 
ising employees. The entire procedure which is 
described is designed to match men and jobs, Thus 
the company, by means of job specifications and 
requisitions, identifies the kinds of jobs to be 
filled. The job vacancies are then matched against 
the available skills, experience and capabilities in an 
attempt to bring men and jobs together. Equally 
important is to bring about the rejection of unde- 
sirable or unqualified job applicants as early in the 
process as is practicable. 

1. The first step calls for a sight screening of 
all job applicants. Once all the job specifications 
and job requisitions are available, the employment 
office is in a position to evaluate both the quality 
and quantity of the needed personnel. This sight 
screening is done by visual observation and/or re- 
view of the applicant’s application for employment 
and the biographical inventory. The reasons for 
careful scrutiny are to reject the obvious misfits. 

The persons doing the sight screening should 
be thoroughly trained in what to look for and how 
to evaluate the information derived. Ordinarily, an 
intelligent and indoctrinated receptionist or clerk 
or a skilled interviewer executes the sight screening. 


Once the applicant has been thoroughly 
screened, his forms or records are placed in a re- 
ject file or in the suspense file (which indicates he 
has successfully passed the first phase of the selec- 
tion procedure) and he is advised of his status. 

2. The second step calls for a specific attempt 
to match the job available to the job applicant’s 
background, experience, and character by means of 
a screening interview. The interviewer tries to dis- 
cover the qualifications of each job applicant in a 
standard impartial manner. 

By means of a patterned interview, the inter- 
viewer seeks the basic information about the appli- 
cant’s whole record and past history; his attitudes, 
interests, experience, motivations and the like. This 
interview is an extremely significant step and should 
be conducted by an experienced person with special 
training and abilities to size up people, establish 
harmonious counseling relationships and ferret out 
facts. Hence the screening interview should be 
conducted by senior interviewers, the employment 
manager or his assistant. 

Upon the conclusion of the screening interview 
the job applicant is judged acceptable or not. If 
the applicant fails to pass, his records and forms 
are placed in the reject files. If he passes the inter- 
view his records are placed in the suspense file, 
and the applicant is advised of his status. 

3. The third step involves making a thorough 
check of the background of the applicant by means 
of a reference check. The telephone, letters and 
sometimes face-to-face talks are used to contact 
former employers, school officials, and personal ref- 
erences in order to check upon the reliability of the 
job applicant and to attest to his character and past 
record. Depending upon the nature of the job being 
sought, the work experience of the applicant, and 
the like, any one of several persons can assume 
the responsibility for conducting the reference check. 

4. The fourth step involves testing the job 
applicants in order to establish their intellectual 
and emotional make-up as well as their skills, apti- 
tudes and capabilities in specific job-related areas. 
This objective is fulfilled by each applicant under- 
going a score test battery, and applicants with 
special training, education or experiences being re- 
quired to undertake a special test battery, addi- 
tionally. The precise make-up of the special test 
batteries shall vary with the background and ex- 
perience of the job applicant. The score test battery 
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shall consist of tests measuring three broad areas: 
(1) intelligence (2) personality (3) work interest 
and preferences. 

It shall be the test chief's responsibility to ad- 
minister, score, and interpret all tests and to submit 
a report of all qualified applicants to the employ- 
ment manager. It is possible that a clerk or testing 
assistant can be trained to administer certain power 
and time tests which would free the test chief for 
more time to carry on a research phase aimed at 
establishing norms, reliability and validity data. 

5. The fifth step is a physical examination. 
The purpose of a thorough physical examination is 
to detect any defects which may impair or lead to 
employee ill health. The medical department-doc- 
tors, nurses and laboratory personnel are responsi- 
ble for all the various phases of the medical examin- 
ation. 

6. The sixth step is the selection interview, 
which is perhaps the most crucial as well as the 
culminating step in the entire selection procedure. 
The selection interview is usually a systematic evalu- 
ation and check of the applicant’s progress as deter- 
mined by the previously outlined procedures, 


records and data. The selection interview is carried 
out on a measured interview form or a panel in- 
terview form by the employment manager or his 
assistant or by a line or staff panel. A panel selec- 
tion interview is called for when a person has 
special skills, experience or education, or a high- 
level opening is involved. Routine, non-special 
cases are handled by the employment manager or 
his assistant. The reason for the selection interview 
is to review the evidence with an eye toward mak- 
ing a final decision whether to hire or not. The 
ultimate responsibility for carrying out the selection 
interview and making the decision to hire rests on 
the employment manager. 

After the candidate’s final selection comes his 
orientation or induction into the company. This 
orientation procedure is carried out in numerous 
ways, including lectures, tours, booklets and forms 
to complete for insurance, hospitalization and the 
like. This orientation program serves to properly 
introduce the employee to the company—to get him 
off on the right foot. The responsibility for the 
execution of this phase rests on a highly trained in- 
terviewer or the employment manager’s assistant. 
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BOOKS 


Tre Ucty American. By William J. Lederer 
and Eugene Burdick. W. W. Norton & Co. Inc. 
N.Y. 3. 1958. 285 pps. $3.95. 

Tue Executive Overseas. By John Fayerweather. 
Syracuse University Press., Syracuse 10, N. Y., 
1959. 195 pps. $4.00. 

Like me, did you postpone reading the Ugly 
American until it became a best seller because 
the title had one to believe it was about inept or 
incapable Americans in foreign countries? The 
book is now being advertised, “Did you know 
the Ugly American is the book ‘hero’.” 

No doubt that will bring in new readers to 
this “required reading that has roused the 
nation” as Time magazine says. 

The effective although “Ugly” American 
studied the needs and customs of the people in 
the backward Asian country and adapted his 
ideas to render a real service. The “villains” of 
the book which is fact disguised as fiction, are 
mostly American government employees who 
made no effort to see the problems or points of 
view of the nationals of the countries they were 
sent to. 

Mr. Fayerweather, the author of Executive 
Overseas, has had extensive experience with the 
American Marketing Association and is now 
Associate Professor of International Business, 
Columbia University. 

He is familiar with the cultural attitudes of 
the Mexican business men and his book is drawn 
from a study of over twenty United States Com- 
panies in Mexico. 

He explains in detail with many personal 
illustrations the reason for failure of communi- 
cation between the representatives of the two 
countries. Although many social and political 
changes have been underway in Mexico since 
1910, the values underlying the culture remain 
in many cases as they were during Spanish times. 
One example is how important is the preserva- 


tion of status in the separation of the middle 
classes from the “workers.” He describes the 
attitude of most Mexicans to the United States 
as fearful, envious and with some doubts about 
the quality of our culture. 

The observations made in Mexico probably 
hold true for the people of other so-called back- 
ward countries. Quotations are made from 
studies made in India of misunderstandings be- 
cause of differences in background and tradition. 

This would be a useful book for any one in 
training for overseas work and particularly en- 
lightening to people so engaged. 

D.D.H. 


How ro Interview. By Walter Van Dyke Bing- 
ham, Bruce Victor Moore and John W. Gustad. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 4th edition 1959. 
277 pages. $4.50. 

In the preface to this 4th edition, the authors 
say: “In revising How to Interview we have 
attempted to preserve what we believe is its most 
useful and distinctive characteristic; a critical 
but elementary presentation of the major known 
facts about interviewing. It is intended not for 
the expert in psychology, social work, psychiatry, 
or personnel work, but for the beginner, the per- 
son who wishes to acquire some substantial pic- 
ture of the variety of applications of the inter- 
view.” 

Nevertheless, if you get the book from some 
beginner in your department I suggest that you 
take it home some evening and look it over. 
You'll find lots of interest. For example, in the 
first chapter on First Principles, note how the 
way you word a question may affect your an- 
swers. Elmo Roper is said to have pretested this 
question: “Should the United States do all in its 
power to promote world peace?” 97°% of the 
respondents said Yes. When a similar sampling 
was undertaken the question was worded: 
“Should the United States become involved in 
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plans to promote world peace?” Only 60% said 
Yes to this. Would you too have shied away 
from getting this country “involved?” 

The book is divided into five sections: Gen- 
eral principles of the interview, The interview 
for selection and placement, Interviewing for 
facts and opinions, The counseling interview, 
and Conclusions. If successful interviewing 
seems to you to call more for good sense than for 
studious procedure, a passage in the second 
chapter may comfort you: “One person may fol- 
low the rules (for the conduct of the interview) 
religiously and still fail as an interviewer. An- 
other person may actually or apparently flout 
these rules and still be successful. Just knowing 
the rules, even having impressive knowledge 
of human behavior, is no guarantee of success 
as an interviewer. Success as an interviewer is 
a function not only of what is done but how it 
is done.” 

A person rather loses track of the distinc- 
tion between interviewing and communicating, 
and the two together embrace so much territory 
that a book like this may become somewhat frus- 
trating. Still, I like it and recommend it. 

Harrison TERRELL 





Here’s a list of books received for review 
which, unhappily, we have not so far been able 
to handle. (If any reader cares to undertake a 
review for us of any of these volumes or those 
mentioned previously, and considers himself 
qualified to do so, let him please write us. The 
“pay” is your satisfaction in doing so—and the 
review copy to keep as your own.) 


PAT Interpretation — Scope and Technique. 
By Tomkins and Miner. Springer Publishing 
Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 184 pages. $5.50. 


Discover Your Inner Setr. By Auren Uris. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 


1959- 196 pages. $3.95. 


Tue Dynamics oF PLannep Cuances. By Lippitt, 
Watson and Westley. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1958. 312 pages. 


Wace Incentives. By Louden and Deegan. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. Second edi- 
tion. 227 pages. $7.00. 


Tue First Principces or InpusrriaL RELATIONS. 
By A. E. C. Hare. St. Martin’s Press, Inc., New 
York, 1958. 146 pages. $2.75. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL PERFORMANCE. By Paul Wasserman. Grad- 
uate School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1959. 110 
pages. $3.75. 


Diary oF A Strike. By Bernard Karsh. Universi- 
ty of Illinois Press. $3.50. 


THe ForEMAN ON THE AssEMBLY Linz. By Wal- 


ker, Guest and Turner. Harvard University 
Press. $4.00. 


HanpDBooK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
Lasor Rexations. By Yoder, Heneman, Turn- 
bull and Stone. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
$12.50. 


Human Retations AND Power. By Albert Muel- 
ler-Deham. Philosophical Library. $3.75. 


Lasor AND Economic DeveLopMeEnT. Edited by 
Walter Galenson. John Wiley & Sons. $6.75. 


New Dimensions In COoLiectivE Barcainine. 
Edited by Davey, Kaltenborn and Ruttenberg. 
Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 


AUTOMATION AND Socrety. Edited by Jacobson 
and Roucek. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York, 1959. 553 pages. $10.00. 


MANAGEMENT IN INoustry. By Claude S. George, 
Jr. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 


1959. 585 pages. $10. 


THe Twenty-Minute Liretime—A Guide to 
Career Planning. By Gavin A. Pitt. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 178 
pages. $2.95, clothbound; $1.95, paper. 





Personnel Research 


DirFerENces BETWEEN WELL AND Poorty Ap- 
JusTeD Groups IN AN IsoLaTeD ENVIRONMENT. By 
Leo R. Eilbert and Robert Glaser, American In- 
stitute for Research, Pittsburgh, Penna. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 4, August, 
1959 271-274. 

This study was carried out at Arctic military 
bases and was designed to identify variables 
which would differentiate between well and 
poorly adjusted groups. It was hoped that this 
exploratory study would lead to the development 
of selection techniques to minimize the number 
of personal adjustment problems of men at iso- 
lated bases. The authors mention that with the 
coming of space travel the importance of ad- 
justment to isolated living will undoubtedly be 
increased. 

Adjustment to the Arctic was defined in 
terms of effectiveness on the job and the ability 
to get along with others. The subjects were 648 
Air Force men assigned to eight Arctic bases. 
The median age of the group was 20 years and 
they had been at their isolated stations from 2 
to 12 months. The supervisors nominated men 
in their units who were well or poorly adjusted. 
On the basis of a combination of these ratings 
112 “well adjusted” and 83 “poorly adjusted” 
men were selected for further study. 

The instruments used to study these groups 
were: 

. Biographical Inventory 
. Self-Appraisal Blank 
3. Incomplete Sentences Test 
. Medical Symptoms List 
. Anxiety Scale 
. Food Aversion List 
7. General Information Test 
8. Peer Nomination Form 
No significant differences between the high and 
low groups were found for the Medical Symp- 
toms List, Anxiety Scale, Food Aversion List, or 
General Information Test. The Biographical In- 
ventory indicated that age at which independ- 
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ence from family was achieved was related to 
adjustment. The poorly adjusted group had 
more men who achieved independence from 
their families either relatively younger or older 
than the average. Peer nominations tended to 
agree with the supervisor rating form in identi- 
fying the well-adjusted group. The well-adjusted 
group, in contrast to the poorly adjusted group, 
described themselves as conscientious and re- 
sponsible men who accept rather than resist 
authority. In general the authors conclude that 
individuals who adjust well to arctic isolation 
are individuals who would also adjust well else- 
where. 


Suggestions are made about how to select 
men for work in an isolated environment and 
the need for further research is emphasized. 


A Cueck List ror DirrerentTiaTiING DIFFERENT 
Kinps oF Saves Joss. By Marvin D. Dunnette 
and Wayne K. Kirchner, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn, 1959, 421-429. 

It is difficult to validate psychological tests 
for predicting sales success because it is obvious 
that there are many different kinds of selling 
situations and many types of salesmen. In mak- 
ing a study of the success of salesmen in the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, these psychologists wished to compare 
success only among men who were doing the 
same or very similar jobs. The company handles 
a wide range of products and there were so many 
different sales groups that it was hard to find 
large enough samples of men in similar jobs to 
give statistical reliability. 

A Sales Job Description Check List was 
drawn up to aid in the accurate description of 
each salesman’s job. It was hoped that common 
patterns would be found which could form the 
basis for broader groupings among the salesmen. 
The check list contained 35 sales job activities, in- 
cluding the following: 
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“1. Promoting and maintaining customer 

good-will.” 

“4- Making deliveries of products.” 

“20. Giving technical and scientific advice 

to customers concerning use of product.” 
Each salesman ranked the 35 job duties in order 
of their importance in his sales job. Completed 
check lists were received from 685 salesmen. A 
matrix of correlations based on stanine scores 
was computed for the 35 sales job activities. A 
set of sales activity clusters was obtained from 
these data, and these are outlined in some detail. 

Clusters scores were computed for each of 
nineteen sales groups in the company and pro- 
files were drawn. Four major types of sales 
jobs were found on the basis of this analysis. 
These four groups were relatively homogeneous 
in terms of the type of selling that the men did, 
in spite of the fact that the products they sold 
differed widely. The validation study which is 
now in progress will be based on these larger 
groupings, which were determined by an accu- 
rate description of the type of selling job which 
was actually done. 

The check list given here, or one similar to 
it, should prove useful in other industrial con- 
cerns with the problem of differentiating differ- 
ent kinds of sales jobs. 


Tue DeveLopMeENT OF Processes FoR INDIRECT OR 
SyntuHeTic Vatipiry (A Symposium). Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 3, Autumn, 1959, 395- 
420. 

Any personnel man who is currently wres- 
tling with the problem of validating tests used 
in the selection of workers will be interested to 
study this symposium in detail. Personnel Psy- 
chology has a separate section in each issue called 
“Validity Information Exchange” which per- 
forms a very useful function. It is encouraging, 
however, to find this symposium exploring new 
approaches to this baffling problem. 

Michael J. Balma introduces the subject by 
defining synthetic validity as the inferring of 
validity in a given case from a logical analysis 
of jobs into elements, and combining the test 
validities found for these elements into a whole. 


He gives a number of reasons why traditional 
validation methods are inadequate in the indus- 
trial situation. 

Edwin E. Ghiselli reports the results of a 
study he made of published and unpublished 
material about the validities of intelligence and 
spatial relations tests. The data are character- 
ized by contradiction and wide variation. The 
published coefficients tend to run higher than 
the unpublished; and the studies based on the 
smaller number of cases tend to have the higher 
validities. He thinks the greatest source of varia- 
tion is in the criteria used. 

Ernest J. McCormick discusses the applica- 
tion of job analysis to indirect validity. He 
would like to emphasize the importance of “job- 
oriented elements” and “worker-oriented ele- 
ments” as opposed to the “over-all nature of the 
job” and “ratings of human traits.” More sys- 
tematic research is needed to provide basic com- 
mon denominators in job analysis. 

Ernest S. Primoff explains the use of the J- 
coefficient, a mathematical expression of the va- 
ladity coefficient. It is based on analyzing both 
jobs and tests into elements and is an attempt to 
introduce precision into predictions about job 
success. 

The last part of the symposium is a de- 
scription by Charles H. Griffin of a new test of 
dexterity. It uses bins of pegs, collars and wash- 
ers in a layout similar to a workbench and ap- 
plies principles of motion and time analysis. He 
hopes as his research progresses to simplify test 
validation in the dexterity area. 





The truth is that the human mind is as 
real an organism as any muscle in the 
body, but far greater in potential power. 
And, like muscle fiber, it can be strength- 
ened to lead on to unimagined con- 
quests.”—Charles A. Cerami, in “Suc- 
cessful Leadership in Business” (Prentice- 


Hall). 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe NationaL CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic Personnet Association (Washington, 
D. C.), heard a talk on “Motivation in Manage- 
ment” at the September meeting. The speaker 
was Dr. Burnice H. Jarman, Dean of Summer 
Sessions, George Washington University, pro- 
fessor of Education, formerly Assistant to the 
President. He has served as consultant to many 
Federal agencies including the National Security 
Agency and the U. S. Air Force. He is also a 
leading lecturer at the National Management 
Institutes of the Veterans Administration. 

Officers of the association are: president, 
Willis O. Underwood, Veterans Administration; 
vice president, Paul Bigbee, the Pan American 
Union; secretary, Quentin Verdier, Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration; and treasurer, 
Howard Uphoff, the Marine Corps. 





THE INCREASING IMPACT OF AUTOMATION and 
electronics on employment was discussed by 
Wesley S. Bagby, comptroller of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, in an 
address before the annual convention of the 
California Employment Agencies Association, 
September 26th in Anaheim, California. 

The Association, comprising some 250 em- 
ployment counsellors, heard Bagby say that by 
1965 the population of the United States will 
have increased to 193 million. “If living stand- 
ards are to increase at the same rate as in the 
past, there must be a rise of 40°/, in production. 
Since the labor force will have increased by only 
13.6% the answer lies in full utilization of the 
working population through electronic aids to 
productivity.” Bagby predicted that in the fu- 
ture there will be fewer people doing things that 
machines can do and more people doing things 
that only people can do—and that this will pose 
a challenge to employment counsellors. 


Tue Bronx Personnet Society, sponsored 
by The Bronx Chamber of Commerce, recently 
heard Paul L. Moore of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, speak on “Personnel Administration as a 
Profession.” Moore is executive vice president 
of the American Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration. 

Moore pointed out that the American Society 
is endeavoring to establish educational prerequi- 
sites at various universities which would qualify 
people to become personnel administrators on 
an established professional basis. “This,” he 
said, “was essential in order that the functions 
of personnel administration be properly exer- 
cised.” He indicated that, in his opinion, the 
real job of the personnel administrator was “to 
get out production.” He pointed out that com- 
petitors can buy materials at about the same 
prices, that since the rates of labor are fairly 
well standardized for the same kind of help, the 
cost of labor is fairly static and the’ most impor- 
tant factor therefore becomes the, productivity 
of labor. 

He indicated that, according to industrial ex- 
perts, most people worked at only fifty percent 
or less of their real capacity, hence the area of 
motivation, or the proper human relations ap- 
proach, must be used to obtain the maximum 
potential in productivity. 

“To obtain uniformity on a standardized 
basis,” he stated that “a national organization 
such as the American Society was necessary to 
develop an appropriate program.” He indicated 
that the national society would lend purpose and 
status to a local personnel group, and that it 
would be ready at all times to assist local organi- 
zations with their particular problems. The Na- 
tional Society circulates information concerning 
the activities of their chapters, they assist in the 
preparation of community wage surveys and 
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issue reprints and other data that are valuable to 
every personnel administrator. 

At the close of the formal meeting, J. L. 
Walker, president of the Society and Director of 
Human Relations of S. W. Farber, Inc., called a 
special meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Society to follow the membership meeting. The 
Executive Board, after careful consideration of 
the presentation by Professor Moore, unanimous- 
ly agreed to recommend to the full membership 
of the Society that it become affiliated with the 
American Society for Personnel Administration, 
and that proper petition be made for such chap- 
ter affiliation. 

The Executive Board consists of Robert 
Slauenwhite, vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel of the Art Steel Company, Inc.; Robert 
Hartranft, director of personnel relations, of the 
American Bank Note Company; Louis Grodsky, 
president of Manpower, Inc.; Michael Eisenberg, 
director of personnel of Sachs Quality Stores, 
and James P. Fitch, president of Fitch Sani- 
tarium. 





Tue Rockrorp INpustTRIAL PERSONNEL CLUB 
highlighted the September meeting with a con- 
sideration of an area job skill survey for the next 
five years. Walt Parker, who presented the idea, 
placed great emphasis on the need in the com- 
munity for training and development both of 
younger and older people. Much of the job 
must be shouldered by industry which must be 
sure that the efforts to train are directed to fill- 
ing local needs. Management should apply the 
same knowledge and energy to recruiting, selec- 
tion, placement and training that it has applied 
to its production problems. He also cited the 
need for better utilization of present employees 
with technical and managerial abilities and ade- 
quate programs for their development. 


Les Lewis, club president, says, “Trends 
point to a tough year ahead in finding skilled 
manpower. Management looks to us to find new 
and better ways of satisfying these requirements. 
An uncertain wage pattern, but one that con- 
tinues upward, doesn’t make our jobs any easier. 
Your executive board plans to help you by bring- 


ing to club meetings a program dealing with 
specific issues in a way that will be useful as 
you tackle your own day by day problems.” 





Tue InpustriaL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Detrorr got the inside on the steel negotiations 
from James C. Phelps, vice president, industrial 
relations, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, at the 
September meeting. Phelps has been the repre- 
sentative of Great Lakes Steel Corporation on 
the Steel Companies’ Co-ordinating Committee 
since the negotiations started last May 5th. He 
provided interesting details on what was hap- 
pening at the steel bargaining table. 

Francis L. McClure, director, Organization 
Development, RCA, spoke at the October meet- 
ing of the association. His subject was “Organi- 
zation Development and Span of Control—Its 
Contributions to an Effective Management Or- 
ganization.” 





THE PERsoNNEL ADMINISTRATORS aT NEw 
York University recently heard William J. 
Glennon, personnel executive of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Glennon referred to the not- 
unusual case where a strong president exists in 
a corporation producing a “pine tree” effect. 
This produces the one big leader of the corpora- 
tion but no fellow executives of suitable top 
calibre for succession. Business is concerned with 
the development of managers but the normal 
programs do not always produce good manage- 
ment material. 


The usual methods are: to place the trainee 
for a week in each department and prepare a 
report; to place him in a job until productive; 
to assign him to a committee, either for a spe- 
cific assignment, or permanently; to fill in the 
boss’ job when absent or take on an assignment; 
outside instruction and group meetings. 

Most firms when recruiting from college do 
not work back from the job to the boys. If they 
did, they might find that the top ten percent 
would perhaps not be the most suitable. The 
trainee should work under pressure in a built-in 
trainee job as an assistant to an executive. He is 
to be often questioned on his job and results. 
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What is expected from the employee is to be 
made clear and also his responsibilities. Top 
management in turn is to make clear the re- 
sponsibility for training. The starting point is 
to do well in the job, then to build and improve. 
There must be a willingness to transfer to other 
departments and departments in turn must be 
willing to sacrifice good men for the organiza- 
tion. The evaluation of a supervisor should also 
include how the supervisor is developing his own 
people as well as how he is doing his own job. 

The Piper, newsletter of the Administra- 
tors, reports that there is a wide gap between the 
teaching in management courses and the realities 
of everyday business life. This gap has often 
been narrowed by the introduction in the class- 
room of case studies, role playing and various 
business games, all of which help to fill in the 
time. The Brunel College of Technology, in 
England, has recently tried a new device. Two 
local firms, very different in their products, col- 


laborated with the College in a course of teach- 
ing. T. Wall and Sons (Ice Cream), and the 
Glacier Metal Company, each provided thirty 
hours of teaching at the college and in their 
own premises. The course was under the 
charge of a faculty member who planned the 
program and discussed with the students what 
was being learned. 

Thirty-two executives from the two compa- 
nies, including the two top executives lectured 
and discussed their functions. Visits were made 
to the plants and a meeting of the Works Coun- 
cil at Glacier was attended. The discussions were 
frank and, as the students came to know the 
firms, became more valuable. 

There is heavy burden, concludes the Piper, 
on the college to find firms willing to participate 
and a burden on the faculty members for guid- 
ing and interpreting, but this may be a good 
method of becoming more realistic. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Unrversiry oF Wisconsin ExTENSION 
Division has announced a series of one-day 
conferences on labor relations management, 
sponsored by the Management Institute, of the 
University, and the School of Commerce, in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association. The schedule is as follows: Proce- 
dures for Effective Grievance Handling, October 
30, Dr. Paul Pigors, Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, confer- 
ence leader. Arbitration—Practical Suggestions 
for Planning and Winning, December 8, con- 
ference leaders, Allen K. Miller, regional man- 
ager, American Arbitration Association, Chicago, 
and Nathan P. Feinsinger, professor of Law, 
University of Wisconsin, and Impartial Umpire, 
General Motors Corporation and UAW-CIO. 
Preparation for and Action During a Strike— 
four case studies of recent strikes will be pre- 
sented and discussed, on March 18, 1960. A panel 
discussion of contract negotiations in 1960 will 
be conducted on April 28. Joseph J. Eley and 
F. Clifton White, public affairs counsellors, Inc., 


New York City, will talk about Management’s 
Role in Politics on May 27. 





Tue Business Councit For INTERNATIONAL 
UnpersTanpinc, with the backing of more than 
70 large business organizations, has launched a 
specific training program in co-operation with 
the American University, of Washington, D. C. 
A series of six short courses—of six weeks each 
—opened September 14th. The program is di- 
rected by Harold M. Randall, a former foreign 
service officer and ambassador. 

The courses are organized to give executives 
bound abroad an understanding of their host 
country and its people, a grounding in the prin- 
cipal elements of our own civilization, the be- 
ginnings of a speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and an idea of specific situations they may 
encounter. In the last week of each six-week 
course, an orientation for wives is offered. 





Rocer Lea MacBrine, director of civic af- 
fairs for the Society for Advancement of Man- 
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agement, notes that business management is de- 
voting considerable attention to the question of 
becoming involved in political affairs as a re- 
sponse to political involvement in management. 
The August issue of “Advanced Management,” 
the July issue of “Management Methods” and 
the March-April issue of the “Harvard Business 
Review” carried significant articles on the subject. 

The Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment is pioneering a major breakthrough in this 
field. It has developed a three-day seminar 
which approaches the matter from the point of 
view of the businessman who wishes to affect 
government policies which determine regula- 
tions and taxes bearing on his company and him- 
self, and yet who has limited time and limited 
resources to apply to action. The seminar is de- 
voted to a wide variety of ideas: some “politi- 
cal” in the ordinary sense; many others “non- 
political,” but all engineered to accomplish re- 
sults. 

The seminar for the New York area was 
held November 4-6 in Princeton. Program top- 
ics included: the role of businessmen in political 
affairs; analyzing political behavior patterns and 
the political parties; local party organization; in- 
fluencing the choice of issues, policies and candi- 
dates; strategic and tactical political errors, and 


how to avoid them; how to improve government 
through the use of non-political methods; the 
implications of the legal aspects of corporate and 
personal activities. 


The Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment is located at 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





Company ParticiPATION IN THE POLITICAL 
Process was the subject of the 398th meeting of 
The National Industrial Conference Board, held 
in Chicago, November roth. At the morning 
session the meeting considered how far compa- 
nies can go in participating in the political 
process. The question was discussed by George 
P. Cheney, director, government relations, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company; Ralph F. Gates, 
partner, Gates and Gates, former governor of In- 
diana, and General Counsel, Republican Na- 


tional Committee; Harold Leventhal, General 
Counsel, Democratic National Committee; Rich- 
ard J. Nelson, director, government relations, In- 
land Steel Company, and Malcolm R. Wilkey, 
Assistant Attorney General, Criminal Division, 
Department of Justice. John A. Barr, chairman 
of the Board, Montgomery Ward and Company, 
chaired the session. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, assistant to the 
president Wheeling Steel Corporation, conduct- 
ed an afternoon session on “How Far Should 
Companies Go?” (when participating in the po- 
litical process). Panel members were Andrew 
Hacker, assistant professor of government, Cor- 
nell University; F. B. Whitman, president, The 
Western Pacific Railroad Company; and Dil- 
man M. K. Smith, vice chairman of the Board, 
Opinion Research Corporation. 





More THAN 100 WoMEN PeErsonneL Execu- 
TIVES FROM THE Los ANGELES, SAN GasrigEL VatL- 
LEY AND SAN Francisco Bay Areas gathered in 
Pasadena October second for their seventh an- 
nual regional conference. The all-woman group 
represents the hiring, firing and personnel rela- 
tions responsibility in firms employing a total of 
more than 400,000 Californians. 

Theme of this year’s conference was “Our 
Changing Responsibilities.” The one day pro- 
gram included top authorities in personnel such 
as Muriel M. Morse, assistant general manager 
of the Los Angeles Civil Service Department, 
who spoke on “Our Role—Push Buttons and 
People.” 

Robert A. Goodell, associate professor at the 
University of Southern California School of 
Commerce, discussed the California Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act. Larry A. Robbins, di- 
rector of systems and procedures for Capital 
Records, Hollywood, spoke on “What is the 
Personnel Department’s Role in Controlling 
Overhead ?” 

At luncheon, Romaine Fielding, Los An- 
geles, who established a modern American au- 
tomatic laundry in Moscow, told the conference 
about “Selling to the Soviet Union.” The after- 
noon session was devoted to a panel discussion 
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on “Safety — Savings — Success,” moderated by 
Phyllis Staples, personnel officer at the Univer- 
sity of California at Riverside. 


Banquet speaker was Charles M. Agemian, 
vice president and comptroller of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. He addressed the conference on 
“Human Assets.” General chairman of the con- 
ference was Margaret Lamb, assistant cashier of 
the Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles. Sally 
Gray was the program chairman. She is assist- 
ant personnel manager for the Carnation Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. Susan M. Heymann, per- 
sonnel assistant, The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, is president of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Personnel Women, and Mary 
Munn, personnel representative of the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California, is president of 
the personnel women’s group in the Los An- 
geles area. 





Tue New LanprumM-GrirFin Lasor REForM 
Bitt—its genesis and its meaning for labor and 
business—was the subject of a two-day briefing 
session October 5-6 in New York. The briefing 
was sponsored by the Personnel Division of the 
American Management Association. Speakers 
described the events leading to the passage of the 
reform bill including the positions of members 


of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
on labor legislation. An interpretation of the 
new bill’s potential effects on the unions as well 
as on corporate labor relations programs was 
also presented. 

The briefing was opened with a review by 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr., Washington attorney, of 
the Taft-Hartley Law and other labor legisla- 
tion. Charles M. Ryan, general counsel, House 
Committee on Labor and Education, discussed 
the original bills under consideration by Con- 
gress and the ways in which they were modified 
in the legislative process. A report on behind- 
the-scenes efforts of various pressure groups 
while the labor bills were being discussed was 
presented by Michael J. Bernstein, minority 
counsel, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

The Honorable Winston L. Prouty, Senator 
from Vermont, discussed the Kenney bill and 
the final reconciliation of the House and Senate 
bills. The new reform bill was described by 
Theodore R. Iserman, New York attorney. The 
effects of the new legislation, from the point of 
view of organized labor, was presented by A. H. 
Raskin, labor reporter, The New York Times. 
How the bill will affect employee representa- 
tion and organization drives was covered by 
Cleveland attorney, Frank C. Heath. 


People in Personnel 





THE APPOINTMENT OF FIVE NEW MEMBERS tO 
the Planning Council of the American Manage- 
ment’s Personnel Division has been announced 
by Lawrence A. Appley, AMA president. They 
are A. L. Belcher, director of industrial rela- 
tions, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Rear Admiral Frederick J. Bell, USN (Retired), 
senior vice president, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Paul W. Kayser, vice 
president—personnel, American Airlines, New 
York, N. Y.; Chester E. Johansen, vice president 
and director of industrial relations and security, 
ITT Laboratories, Nutley, N. J.; and J. W. 
Oram, vice president—personnel, The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Personnel Division’s Planning Council 
consists of 26 authorities in the personnel field 
who serve AMA on a voluntary basis by provid- 
ing advice and counsel to the association staff 
in the planning of meetings held by the division. 
Vice president in charge of the division is Mat- 
thew M. Gouger, vice president and director of 
personnel relations, General Aniline and Film 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

The Personnel Division is concerned gen- 
erally with people and their relationships, and 
specifically with the role of the personnel execu- 
tive and the problems of personnel management. 
Its programs deal with labor relations, personnel 
administration, management development, com- 
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munications, employee relations and training. 





Eucenst W. Wooren has been appointed to 
the newly created post of Director of Industrial 
Relations for Max Factor and Co., according to 
Davis Factor, chairman of the board. Factor 
said that the company has established an Indus- 
trial Relations Division, in keeping with its rapid 
growth and expansion, to better serve the in- 
creasing number of employees and more effec- 


tively to carry out the firm’s over-all employee 
program. Operating under the new division will 
be the Personnel Department and the Wage and 
Salary Department. 

Wooten, who will head the division, has an 
outstanding background in industrial relations 
and, for a number of years, operated his own 
counseling firm. A native of California, he at- 
tended University of Southern California and 
California Institute of Industrial Relations. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





ONE OF THE smartest personnel people that 
we know puts Harvard Business Review at the 
top of her reading list. The July-August issue 
carries an article, Motivational Approach to Man- 
agement Development, by Rensis Likert, Direc- 
tor of the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan. 

The quotation he uses as a heading, “You 
cannot teach a man anything, you can only help 
him to find it within himself,” credited to Gali- 
leo, gives the clue to the process he describes 
which is the result of years of research and ex- 
periment. 

A few quotations will give an idea of the 
way this kind of a development program can be 
operated. “The relationship between the super- 
visor and his subordinates which results in the 
best performance is supportive in nature and 
contributes to the subordinate’s sense of personal 
worth and importance” —“People tend to re- 
spond positively to information suggesting po- 
tential improvements in their behavior when 
this information is conveyed in the friendly sup- 
portive atmosphere of a small well-established 
group in which they feel secure” —“When an 
individual is motivated to improve and modify 
his behavior, it is essential that he receive 
prompt, accurate reports on the adequacy of his 
efforts” —“The process of planning, taking ac- 
tion, measuring results, feeding data back to 
management and planning action again must 
be a never-ending one if learning is also to go 
on continuously.” 

If you agree with these quotations taken out 


of context but are left wondering how in thun- 
der these desirable results can be achieved that’s 
just what we hoped would happen. This is an 
article to read and reread. 





AMERICAN Companigs, ActTiNG THROUGH 
Tuer Executives AND OrHEeR EMPLOYEES, 
SHouLD Take AN Active Part IN THE PoLirica 
AND GOVERNMENTAL Process, in the opinion of 
a majority of 198 manufacturing executives par- 
ticipating in a survey published in The Business 
Record of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

The extent of participation advocated and 
practiced by these executives’ companies ranges 
all the way from group activities through such 
organizations as trade associations to merely en- 
couraging employees to get out and vote. Nearly 
all favor the latter course, and many also urge 
their employees to give financial support to the 
party of their choice, according to the Confer- 
ence Board. 

Reasons most frequently advanced to ex- 
plain their companies’ participation in politics 
include: 

It is a part of a company’s “responsibility of 
citizenship.” 

The welfare of most companies is very de- 
pendent on the actions of federal, state, and local 
governments. 

Unless industry becomes active in politics, it 
will be at the mercy of legislative bodies con- 
trolled by aggressive minorities that lack sym- 
pathy or concern for the problems of industry. 
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On the other hand, a significant minority of 
the executives participating in the survey believe 
that the corporation as such cannot and should 
not take any position or active part in the po- 
litical process. Some of these respondents fear 
that their efforts would prove to be ineffective 
or even harmful because they lack political sk:‘l 
and finesse. Other companies are hesitant to be- 
come active for fear they might be misunder- 
stood by their employees. 

Almost all are in favor of their top execu- 
tives actively participating in the political process 
as individuals, the NICB found. These coopera- 
tors reason that there are many areas in govern- 
ment where sound business thinking is critically 
needed for the well-being of the nation. 


Cooperating companies are also almost 
unanimously in favor of encouraging employees 
other than top executives to take an active part 
in the political parties of their choosing, although 
they stress that this must be done on a non- 
partisan basis. Among the means used to stimu- 
late interest are company support for “register 
and vote” campaigns, and educational programs 
to encourage political participation. Some of 
these education programs are set up by the com- 
pany and some by outside sources, but they are 
usually run on company premises and attend- 
ance is entirely voluntary. 

While most companies try to remain non- 
partisan in the stimulation of employees, a few 
recommend candidates to their employees and 
give reasons for their selection. Others publicize 
the voting records of legislators to their employ- 
ees. Most of the cooperating companies are will- 
ing to give employees a reasonable amount of 
time off to carry through on the political pro- 
grams for which they have volunteered. In fact, 
The Conference Board finds respondents are 
more apt to encourage middle management and 
rank-and-file employees to accept such responsi- 
bilities than top executives because top executives 
are, as one cooperator states, “already overbur- 
dened with a host of other duties and activities.” 





AcHiEvING THE Basic Corporate GoALs OF 
SurvivaL and profitability is an increasingly com- 


plex undertaking for management today. Com- 
panies must help their executives understand the 
social, economic, political and other forces af- 
fecting these goals, and relate them to company 
operations. —The American Management Asso- 
ciation report, Ends and Means of Modern 
Management, shows how the company can deal 
with these broad but significant issues in terms 
of the manager’s needs and requirements. Exec- 
utives discuss: how to promote a favorable politi- 
cal and economic climate for a company, how 
to improve productivity and morale, how to use 
research results strategically. 

Jobs in Employee Relations, a research study 
recently published by the AMA, describes jobs 
in personnel, industrial relations and employee 
relations. The result of a long-term AMA sur- 
vey, it shows how the duties in employee rela- 
tions jobs are divided and specialized, what com- 
binations of assignments are effective, and what 
personal qualifications are essential. 

The general job descriptions in this study 
show exactly what employee executives and su- 
pervisors do. These data will help managers 
assign —or review —the responsibilities of em- 
ployee relations personnel, and will suggest logi- 
cal organizational patterns. 





An InrerestINc Footnote To THE Discussion 
oF Pouitics aNp Inpustry which seems to be of 
such special interest this fall, appeared in the 
October third Industrial Relations News. Con- 
flicting political interests (runs the note) be- 
tween a worker running for office and his com- 
pany, should lead to the employee’s withdrawal 
from the race, says William V. Kahler, president 
of Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago. 
Although a worker’s participation in politics is 
ordinarily viewed “quite favorably” by the com- 
pany, Kahler asserts final judgment depends on 
the facts of each situation. “I’d suggest that any 
employee who’s seriously considering running for 
public office would want to buttonhole his boss 
and have a chat with him.” The final decision, 
says Kahler, is up to the worker. Should a con- 
flict arise, “I’m sure the employee will be smart 
enough to disqualify himself.” 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





THe Hawauan ComMerciaL & Sucar Co., 
Lrp., of Puunene, Maui, Hawaii publication 
Breeze plugs for safety in five personal stories in 
a full-page spread in the October 3rd issue. 

The heading is “The Truth About Acci- 
dents.” Each story is told in the first person and 
is illustrated by a photograph of the person in- 
volved in the position he was in when the 
accident occurred. 

The leading story is by the chairman of the 
division safety committee who says, “I have 
warned my people many times about guarding 
against slips and falls and there I go and take 
a short cut resulting in a fall and a lost-time 
accident.” 

All these true stories end in a suggestion for 
avoiding a similar situation, most effective safe- 
ty education we have seen lately. 





More anp More Company Macazines are 
getting a chance to talk politics and economics 
to their readers, and to give the business side of 
story on key issues, according to a revealing arti- 
cle which appeared in the September News 
Front. House organs, formerly the neglected 
chroniclers of the company bowling team, today 
number somewhere between six and eight thou- 
sand. They have a circulation of 160 million, 
two-and-a-half times the combined circulation 
of the nation’s daily newspapers—and a dozen 
of them have press runs of over a million. 

The article concludes that company maga- 
zines are already earning their keep in the busi- 
ness world. But their greatest contribution may 
be made in the new field of political and eco- 
nomic reporting and their subsequent comments 
on the issues involved. Many of them are get- 
ting a chance to tackle such subjects as inflation, 
tax rates, productivity and labor-management- 
relations, which business used to leave strictly 
to the union periodicals. Their approaches, says 
the report, as varied as ever, include serious arti- 
cles on economics, printed debates between union 
and management leaders, and reminders that 
company productivity is reflected in any em- 


ployee profit shares and that inflation shows up 
in supermarket sales checks. 





The Owen-lllinois Outlook, edited in the 
Public Relations Department and published at 
the General Offices in Toledo, Ohio, is an eight- 
page newspaper, dignified, attractive, and in- 
formative. The four inside pages are lettered 
instead of numbered, and I’m curious as to the 
reason. Perhaps it’s because these sheets are 
devoted to news of employees, promotions, train- 
ing sessions, sports reports, and personality 
sketches. The other four pages carry news of 
general interest about the company. I like the 
small box that fits in with the title, and lists the 
most interesting features. Another box on the 
front page of the September Outlook calls at- 
tention to a story on the “O-I Air Force.” The 
story points out that “With O-I, as with almost 
all major corporations today, the airplane is be- 
coming as important a part of business opera- 
tions as the production machine, the tabulating 
electronic monster, or the salesman’s automobile.” 





Two Eye-Catcuinc FEATURES WITH PLENTY 
or Visuat AppeaL carried a morale building 
message subtly in the August-September Criss 
Cross Currents. The first coupled pictures of 
employees at work back in the days when “the 
typewriter was a lady,” with those of their mod- 
ern counterparts. Employees then and now were 
pictured to show the contrast in working condi- 
tions, recreational activities, transportation, and 
of course, dress. Pride in the status achieved by 
women workers through the years is emphasized 
in the piece. 

A double-page spread of zany cartoons illus- 
trates a safety rule everyone would do well to 
remember: common courtesy is essential to any 
successful car pool. The sheet is called “Birds of 
a Feather Should Pool Together.” The editorial 
squib describes the cartooned characters: The 
strange, exotic habits of the pied-billed grebe, 
the hooded merganser and top-thatched rosy 
kingfisher have fascinated bird watchers for years. 
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This year, some new varieties have been spotted 
by members of the local Audubon Society. As 
consistent in their habits as the swallows at 
Capistrano, they’re seen migrating to the Home 
Office each morning, and departing in the after- 
noon to their own nests. Do you recognize any 
of them? The dialogue that tops the birds rid- 
ing in crazy cars goes like this: “we never set 
the alarm, always up with the sun . . . but oh 
these cloudy days ... could you slow down a 
little while I trim my mustache? Plug in the 
razor for me, will you dear?” One is a gossip, 
another passenger is a fresh air fiend, another 
likes to smoke a cigar with the windows closed, 
another has a long list of errands and shopping 
to do on the way home while the others wait, 
and another is eating his breakfast on the way to 
work. The whole thing is a timely and telling 
reminder of how not to behave in a car pool. 

Criss Cross Currents is published by the 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Associa- 
tion, and United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The editor is Jack Dixon. 





The Bendix News took its readers on a 
tour of the Kansas City Division in the Septem- 
ber issue. A sneak preview of Family Day at 
Bendix, pictured the handsome new building 
which was open to the immediate families of 
Bendix employees on Family Day from 8:30 un- 
til 4:30. Besides giving some excellent photo- 
graphs of the new plant as a sort of permanent 
souvenir of the day, the article served as a guide 
for the tour. The back cover of the same issue 
displayed a picture story of two children of an 
employee starting off on their first day at school. 
The text was printed in a childish pencil scrawl. 
John Pearce edits the Bendix News for the 
Kansas City Division of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation. 





ARNOLD SENNE, editor of the Gates (Denver) 
Progress News Magazine, did a nice job on an 
inflation article in the September issue. He called 
it the “Case of the Missing Billions” and labeled 
it, popular intrigue. Asa subtitle he said, “tricky 
operator, this pickpocket can make people feel 


rich but actually rob them poor.” Who is this 
thief? he asked in a box. Pictures and cartoons 
continued the theme. “He stalks the streets, and 
picks the pockets of all our citizens . . . he actual- 
ly hits the one who can afford it least, the hard- 
est.” Fingers were shown lifting a wallet from a 
hip pocket to go with this caption. 

The author discussed what causes inflation, 
who’s to blame, and listed five ways to do some- 
thing about it. First, he suggested writing to 
congressmen, and explained how to do it, and 
how to address them. Second, he listed living 
within your income. Third he mentioned put- 
ting part of your income into savings. Fourth, 
he recommended being active in politics, and 
fifth a watch on state and local government. 


This very fine article is an example of the 
new trend mentioned elsewhere in these pages, 
toward serious comment and discussion of vital 
questions, that is making the company magazine 
a truly important publication. 





PERSONNEL POSITIONS 


A major, southeastern, multiplant, international manu- 
facturer of synthetic fibers with a phenomenal 

record in a mere seven years of operation is seeking 
the following for its corporation personnel staff: 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Position requires technically trained man to assist 
in the procurement of technical personnel. Duties 
will include college recruiting along with normal 
procurement and personnel practices. Minimum of 
three years experience in personnel work required. 
Engineering degree preferred. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
SUPERVISOR 


Position requires man with a minimum of two 
years industrial plant personnel experience with 
total of at least four years in the personnel field. 
Duties will include development of corporate em- 
ployee benefit plans and maintenance of corpora- 
tion organisation and policy manuals. Degree 
required. 


Salary commensurate with experience and back- 
goons. Excellent benefit plans and working con- 
itions. 


Send resume of experience, including salary in- 
formation, in confidence to: 


Box 648 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
P. O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL AssistANT—FLOoRIDA: Multi-division corporation 
has growth opportunity for college graduate with minimum 
of one year personnel administration experience for vacancy 
at Phosphate Rock Mine in central Florida. Assignments 
will be in areas of employment—hourly and salaried, records 
construction and evaluation, wage and salary administration 
and training. Excellent benefit program. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. Reply Box 660. 


Lasor Retations: Due to our continued and sound expan- 
sion, our stable organization has an opportunity for a top- 
notch labor relations representative. This opportunity may 
be knocking on your door if you have a minimum of three 
years’ experience in negotiating labor union agreements in- 
cluding grievances and arbitration cases—preferably with 
several unions; if you have a college degree—preferably in 
business or labor law; if you are age 28-40; if you also have 
general administrative abilities; and if you have a starting 
worth of $8,000 and upward per year. Excellent starting 
salary and definite promotional possibilities. Midwest loca- 
tion. Reply in strictest confidence stating education, experi- 
ence, age, personal data, and salary requirements. Reply 
Box 661. 


PersonNeL Director: State of Michigan is seeking person 
with broad management experience in industry or govern- 
ment, including understanding of personnel. Salary to $19,- 
ooo. For information and application write to Mr. W. J. 
Murray, Department of Civil Service, State Campus, Albany, 
New York. 


(See page 279 for other position opportunities) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS: 34, personnel education to Ph.D. 
level with federal agency in nuclear field, engaged in per- 
sonnel policy development spanning full range of company 
industrial relations functions; appraising and advising on 
contractor personnel programs; developing personnel statis- 
tics and coordinating and fact-finding in labor disputes. 
Formerly 4% years solving wide variety of problems on 
industrial relations staff of member auto ‘Big 3.’ Greater 
advancement potential in Eastern location desired. Present 
earnings $11,000. Reply Box 650. 


TRAINING oR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 9 years varied experi- 
ence, including 3 years top level training administration, 2 
years line supervisor, variety of staff experience, heavy on 
systems analysis. B.A., M.A. Age 32. Require $8,000.00 
minimum. Reply Box 651. 


PERSONNEL Executive: Experienced in all phases ot persun- 
nel management. Will organize a new activity or direct an 
existing department. M.B.A. Age 40. Reply Box 652. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS-PERSONNEL Director: Over 25 years 
experience in all phases of personnel management (plant 
and staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing In- 
dustries). Intensive experience personnel administration. 
labor relations and safety including both unionized and 
non-union, office and plants. Grievance handling—wage and 
salary administration. Established and reorganized person- 
nel and safety departments. Broad knowledge psychological 
testing, plant, office and supervisory levels. College graduate. 
Age 51. Will relocate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply 
Box 655. 


EXPERIENCE AND EpucaTion: Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants seeks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


AssISTANT TO PERSONNEL MANAGER: Young man, 29, mar- 
ried, B.S. Degree, 2% years diversified experience, exploy- 
ment, testing, job analysis, research, wage studies. Desire 
greater challenge and responsibilities, salary $6500. Reply 
Box 657. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITER-ASSISTANT PERSONNEL OR INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS MANAGER oR STAFF AssisTaNT: College degree 
plus additional study Personnel. Age 31, single. Will relo- 
cate, free to travel (full time). 3 years diversified experience 
one company, all phases of personnel. Strong background 
in professional employment, college recruiting, wage salary 
administration, safety, industrial relations. Primary interest 
general personnel with emphasis on professional employment 
and college recruitment. Reply Box 658. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Age 30, married. Vet- 
eran, B.S. Industrial Psychology, M.A. Industrial and Labor 
Relations; 9 years experience in Personnel Research, Labor 
Relations and General Personnel Administration. Presently 
Assistant Director-Personnel with large corporate research 
center. Prefer Chicago area. Resume on request. Reply 
Box 659. 


PERSONNEL DirEcToR oR CorporaTE STAFF Position: Inter- 
ested in employment including college recruiting, salary 
administration, policies, management development, training, 
benefits. 15 years experience. Master’s degree and college 
teaching in personnel management. Age 39. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 662. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





SS | A Timely, Practical 
Selling Your People on Your 


Give each foreman ond - He 
A subscription to SUPERVISION 


© It is « gift that will not soon be forgotten. Ie will ect es 
a reminder 12 times a year. It will compliment the recipient 
and reflect the keen judgment of the donee, 
Supervision because it will prove the most valuable evel 
they could possibly have in their management kit, 

@ Increased production . . . human eelations . . . cost re 
duction . . . labor relations . . . safety . . . all created in 
handled in suck a manner that the top management etd 
foremen of thousands of companies enthusiastically approve 
and use SUPERVISION. 

@ An attractive three-color gift card will be inscribed with 
your name end sent to each supervisor on your list, 


Write, wire or telephone at once fer free sample 
EDWARD N. HAY copy, rates, and further infermetion. 


& ASSOCIATES SUPERVISION 


121 South Broad Se. Philadelphia 7, Pa. ONE WAVERLY PLACE, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 











Clerical Aptitude Tests 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Don’t “experiment” with tests! Don’t use clerical tests unless they have 
their accuracy many times over! Our “Clerical Aptitude” test battery has 
successful use for more than ten years and has proven valid in many offices, 

Mee w Rex Dee “Warm Up” Test. We call it Test <: takes on fon, * 
and it helps applicant over the first nervousness, You explain score 
does not count; then peg get three four-minute tests which constitute the 
aptitude test battery. They are-— 


NUMBER PERCEPTION « NAME FINDING e« NUMBER SERIES 


These three tests supplement each other in measuring speed of perception of names 
and numbers and are more reliable together than any single test would be. In competi- 
tion with other clerical tests they have nearly always shown higher validities. 


Special . A set of 25 of each test—with manuals and scori pa ou os, 
regularly at With each order for a set at $6.50 we will give, for a 

my ae of the “Test for Typing Skill” which sells regularly for $2.50 when ordered 
separately, 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 














BOOKS FROM CALIFORNIA 


DISCIPLINE AND DISCHARGE IN THE UNIONIZED FIRM 
BY ORME W. PHELPS 


Management's right to discipline workers is 
no longer intact; it is mitigated by union 
contracts. Com analyzing the 
rights and duties of contractual parties, Mr. 
Phelps shows the procedures a firm must fol- 
low in the different degrees of discipline. 
He cites arbitration awards and examines 


The large and growing role of labor-manage- 
ment health plans has introduced a new 
element into the most controversial and 
dynamic area of the American economic se- 
curity system, This problem was brought 
within the scope of collective bargaining 
during World War II. The auther reviews 
the strategic role of the labor-management 


the concepts of just cause, due process, bur- 
den of proof, relevance, and objectivity that 
have been incorporated into industrial juris- 
prudence. This volume will be of great prac- 
tical value to management, and arbitrators 
will find it a helpful codification of prin- 
ciples. 156 pages. $5.00 


HEALTH PLANS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
BY JOSEPH W. GARBARINO 


market and that part of the market covered 
by health insurance. He reviews problems 
of inflated medical care prices and the abuses 
of overutilization and overservicing of pa- 
tients. A major part of this book is an analy- 
sis of prepaid medical care plans in Cali- 
fornia. This book indicates probable devel- 
opments in this important labor-manage- 


negotiated health plans in the total medical ment field. $5.00 


LABUR IN A FREE SOCIETY 

Arden House Symposium on Trade Unionism 

EDITED BY MICHAEL HARRINGTON AND PAUL JACOBS 

FOREWORD BY CLARK KERR 
A broad perspective of modern labor's posi- 
tion in our society, as seen by Hugh A. 
Clegg, David L. Cole, Archibald Cox, Erich 
Fromm, Arthur J. Goldberg, James R. Mc- 


Clelland, and Sumner H. Slichter. Their 
symposium was presented by the Fund for 
the Republic. 197 pages. $3.00 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


BY WILLIAM H. KNOWLES 


Federated in 1958 the British West Indies 
comprise one of the newest nations in the 
world, yet their inhabitants continue to be 
influenced by traditions and ideas that are 
relics of the era of slave-operated sugar es- 
tates. Here, where a judge can still sentence 
a thief to the cat-o’-nine-tails, labor protest 


is against a type of feudalism rather than 
capitalism and industrialization. Mr. Knowles 
shows how workers choose to resist these par- 
ticular conditions: unions—or black magic— 
may be alternate means of protest, but stable 
unions are steadily gaining ground. $5.00 
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